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LETTERS... 


Benefit Greatly 


We have been members of the As- 
sociation in the past and would like 
very much to continue this year. Will 
you please send us the necessary 
forms? We value your ratings very 
highly and are looking forward to the 
rating of our 1960 book. They are al- 
Ways a great deal of help to us and 
they benefit greatly our future year- 
books.—C.A., Col. 


Thank You 


On behalf of our delegation to the 
recent CSPA Convention, I would like 
to say “Thank You” for a most in- 
teresting and inspirational opportun- 
ity. We know it took a considerable 
amount of work and planning to stage 
such a convention and we want you 
to know we appreciate it and will long 
remember the experience. The guests 
and speakers were informative and 
helpful, everyone was friendly and 
the Convention, from our viewpoint, 
was a tremendous success. Again, 
thank you.—M.W., Ark. 


Impressed 


Our staff and faculty Adviser are 
greatly impressed with the Style Book 
the Association offers for its members. 
Our plans for 1960-61 include providing 
each staff member with a Style Book. 
We would like to order 35 for this 
purpose.—D.B., Mass. 


inspired 


Our delegates to the conference 
were greatly inspired by the meetings. 
We were more than satisfied with the 
score that your judges gave our news- 
magazine this year. Many of our stu- 
dents are already saving money for 
“next year”’—R. B., Conn. 


Constructive Criticism 


The members of our staff would like 
to express our sincere thanks to the 
Association for awarding our paper the 
First Class rating in the annual Con- 
test. We also appreciated the con- 
structive criticism that was included 
in the Scorebook. We will certainly 
make good use of it. We are looking 
forward to someday winning the 
Medalist Rank.—B.J., Hawaii. 


Bursting With Pride 


Though we were not fortunate 
enough to share in the stimulation of 
the Convention, we did share in the 


excitement. Our total school popula- 
tion came to school bursting with pride 
the morning the news appeared in the 
daily paper that we had received a 
First Place rating. Everyone works on 
our monthly paper and everyone 
shared in that excitement on March 
18! During the following week, the 
staff visited the local paper and 
“traded issues’—their monthlies for 
dailies—and discussed “mutual prob- 
lems”. The children look young but 
they and their paper get around. 
Thanks for all your help to us and 
our staff—J.L., N. Y. 


Well Invested 


Everything was as exciting as ever 
to me and, of course, to the students it 
was a tremendous experience. As I 
repeat that our time and effort are 
well spent in getting such a large 
group there, I am aware of how much 
time and effort you put in to make 
the three days so worthwhile. I have 
just written the school board a letter 
to say that we feel that every effort, 
every hour and every dollar the young- 
sters spent was certainly well invested. 
—H. P., Ark. 


Desirable Outcomes 


Since our rating was posted at 
Columbia as First Place (it is no small 
wonder that such mistakes are re- 
latively few with so many entries to 
list!), our thrill on receiving the 
Medalist rating on the official Score- 
book and Certificate was beyond our 
telling ... Upon seeing the First Place 
listing at the Convention, the staff, 
working hard all year to regain Medal- 
ist, needed a few words of encourage- 
ment and counsel to set right their 
sense of values. After all, an award 
is meant to act as an incentive and 
not as an end in itself. Like happiness, 
it must always be a by-product, not 
an ultimate goal. At a subsequent 
staff meeting, they determined on the 
means to be employed to attain their 
objective: better writing and edit- 
ing. It gave them no little satis- 
faction to learn from the Scorebook 
that this was the very point empha- 
sized by the judge as needing improve- 
ment. After receiving news of the 
Medalist rating, the Editor turned to 
a reporter, responsible for obtaining 
some excellent interview this year, and 
said: “A good share of the credit for 
this award goes to you, Barbara”. It 
was her first remark on hearing the 
good news. That word of praise to a 
simple reporter whose work deserved 
commendation evidenced but one of 
the desirable outcomes of the expe- 
rience of working together on the 
paper. A rewarding moment such 





The Cover 


“Never Dies the Dream” was 


1 
the 






theme of the 1959 Mortonian, Morton ¥ 


High School, Cicero, Ill. The cover 
plate came from the Faculty sec- 
tion of the book. This was introduced 
by the following paragraph: “The 
faculty plays an important part in 
the fulfilment of THE DREAM. 
Through them the student is shown 
the higher realms of living, and it 
is they who direct him to the path 
which leads to the ultimate goal. 
Without teachers’ the hopes for the 
future would have little meaning, 
for what good is a dream without 
knowing the means by which to ac- 
complish it? It is our faculty who pro- 
vide this means”. This picture tells 
the story of the end of the school year, 
the end for some until September, the 
end for good for others. The students 
have departed and the solemn visage 
of the teacher as he prepares to leave 
his desk tells a story that needs no 
explanation. For the use of the plate 
we are indebted to Robert J. Tudor, 
the Adviser. 


as this makes one realize more ful- 
ly what an opportunity is ours 
who are so privileged as to work 
with the young! A word of well- 
merited praise goes to all who 
have done so much for our young peo- 
ple through the CSPA. The report by 
Buren H. McCormack on the News- 
paper Fund was of special interest to 
this Adviser. His address, coupled 
with the remarks of Dr. Frank D. 
Fackenthal of Columbia at the lunch- 
eon, made us proud of what such men, 
(Continued on Page 2.) 
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SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS — TRAINING FOR LIFE 


By JON SHERWOOD, Education Editor, Greenwich, Conn., Time 


HE QUESTION of why you—the 

students in elementary grades— 
should publish a newspaper or mag- 
azine could be equally well asked of 
the publishers of the country's largest, 
as well as of the smallest, publica- 
tions. Indeed, I believe it refreshing 
to ask the question occasionally. 


Just why are newspapers and mag- 
azines published? And how may they 
contribute toward a training for life? 

The answer, I’m sure, is quite ob- 
vious to you: the purpose of publish- 
ing is not only to make money—a 
privilege guaranteed in our free en- 
terprise system of economy—but to 
inform, although the distinctions are 
not always easy to separate, and in- 
deed some publishers seem to have 
relegated the second purpose, that of 
informing, to second place. It is also 
quite obvious to you that a publication 
which is not earning, cannot exist, 
unless it is subsidized and we do not 
have subsidized publications in this 
country perhaps with the exception of 
the Congressional Record. 

Aside from the purpose of inform- 
ing, a publication has yet another; 
that of guiding its readership along 
channels it deems to be upholding the 
worth of human dignity. I like to 
call the latter simply “education”’ 
of its readership. 


ATURALLY, this “education” can- 

not be directly done in the news- 
columns—it is relegated to the edit- 
orial page— but if you in your classes 
follow the news contest of newspapers, 
you will readily see from the dif- 
ferences in emphasis of stories that 
there is a marked difference between 
the news content of, for example, The 
New York Times and the New York 
Daily News. As I mention the latter, 
I'm certain that you have detected 
yet another purpose that guides the 
policy of newspapers; the purpose 
is et tertainment. 


The Daily News combines entertain- 
of its readership with inform- 


men 
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ing them—but what a difference is 
there between that newspaper and 
The Times. Both have equally lofty 
purposes in mind when their editors 
select the news from their hundreds 
of correspondents and the wire serv- 
ices for the daily editions, but what 
finally appears is markedly different. 


While this talk was prepared for 
delivery before the Elementary 
Division of the CSPA, it carries 
a thought that all will appreciate. 
Mr. Sherwood has been with the 
Greenwich Time—some will note 
the aptness of “Greenwich” and 
“Time’—for three years. Before 
that he was a reporter for the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Post Standard, 
and the Adirondack Daily Enter- 
prise. Born in Estonia, he came 
to this country in 1950. After 
taking his degree at Macalester 
College in St. Paul, he received 
his master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1955. 


The News caters to what I bluntly call 
the menial appetites of men and wo- 
men, while The Times satisfies those 
of the intellect. 


The examples I have cited are ob- 
viously drastic. As we consider the 
whole range of newspapers in this 
country, some 1400, there is but one 
Times and one Daily News; in be- 
tween is the entire spectrum of daily 
and weekly publications, not to men- 
tion the millions of copies of other 
published material that fairly screams 
for the reader's attention. 


Some between the two towering ex- 
amples, edifies; some merely enter- 
tains while, unfortunately, quite a 
number are “tired” publications which 
aspire to little more than turning a 
profit for their owners. And yet, in our 
society where freedom of the publish- 
ed word, as well as that of the spoken 
word, is one of the basic precepts of 


our conduct, there must be freedom to 
even publish the “tired” puolicavions 
which imitate, but do not ediry. 


It is up to the reader to select the 
publications suited for his mental 
capacity as well as what we may call 
“taste”. It is up to the editors of tne 
pubiications to see to it that the seg- 
ment of readership they cater to, gets 
what it desires, and a little beyond. 


Y THEME of satisfying the ques- 

tion I posed at the beginning, 
why we should publish, and you snould 
publish, wil revolve around the gen- 
eral theme I set so far. 


I’m certain we all agreed that we 
must publish; I am not so sure that 
we all know is the most satisfying 
thing that we should publish. Please 
don’t misunderstand me when I say 
“we should publish.” When you move 
on from your lofty posicion as editors 
in chief, reporters, editorial writers 
and copy readers of your school pub- 
lications, you will see that the medium 
you have chosen dictates more or less 
what you shall be saying—barring ab- 
solutely objective and conscientious 
reporting demanded of every reporter 
no matter who he works for—but no 
one can dictate to you how you will be 
saying it. 

I should not be so presumptious as 
to put myself in the shoes of your 
teacher whose job is to tell you how 
to do things as you learn, but I should 
like to be presumptious enough at least 
to make an impression on you. I hope 
you are generous enough to allow me 
that privilege seeing that you are as 
captive an audience as you are in the 
classroom. But at least I’m not your 
teacher. And they do get to be a bit 
boring, don’t they, especially when we 
all know so much? 


Always remember that as long as 
you are reporters now, and in the 
future, that your tool is the written 
and printed word. It may not have 
as much power and indeed it may take 
a thousand words when one picture 
can tell the story, but be assured: as 
long as man exists, his most powerful 
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tool of not only informing his fellows. 
but also of edifying them, is the writ- 
ten word. 


EMEMBER also what I said earlier 

—the job, and let me assure you 
there is nothing more demanding but 
also more exhilarating than mingiing 
with your fellows and reporting their 
happiness as well as sorrow, their ao- 
surdity as well as their loftiness. Your 
undertaking consists mainly of two 
things, that of informing and that of 
educating. 


The tool in your hands for doing 
both is the written word. It is then 
not a very profound observation, when 
I say that honing that tool is your first 
and foremost responsibility as studenis 
in the early stages of schooling. 


I know grammar is tiresome; com- 
mas and periods seemingly unnces- 
sary; syntax a deep dark secret to be 
learned at the pain of many hours; 
but let me assure you they are ne- 
cessary. 

First, then, before you even hope to 
inform your classmates of their doings 
in your particular publication, remem- 
ber that learning to use words, com- 
mas and periods and constructing 
them into sentences, is the basic re- 
quirement of every well educated per- 
son as well as a reporter. It is obvious, 
I’m sure, that one must know his tools, 
before he can put them to work. 


The second step I consider import- 
ant after you are intimate with the 
use of words—and do not despair if 
you are not facile in their use sooner 
than you hoped to be—is that of not 
merely reading what your predecessors 
have written, but reading it closely. 
So closely that you feel that you can 
say it better. Practice with the tools, 
and close attention to use of the tools 
by others are the pre-requisites that 
every reporter must possess. 

Third, and equally important is one 
thing that I cannot stress too strongly: 
as soon as you are intimate with your 
tools, do not flash them. 


AY what you have to say; but say 

it in short and simple sentences. 
The niceties, the flourishes and the 
embellishments within the range of 
your mother tongue come later. But 
even if you are confident enough to 
flourish your tools, you will soon notice 
that the beauty of the written word lies 
in its simplicity, in its clear and con- 
cise form. Simple, forceful language 
used by a reporter does not only com- 
mand the reader’s attention, it makes 
your material easier to follow; and re- 
member, your reader may not know 
what you want to say—so write it as 
simply as possibly. This does not mean 
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that your reader is a moron, indeed 
you'll find they turn out to be more 
intelligent and better informed than 


you are. Don’t give them the opport- 
unity to put you on the spot. 

I’d like to illustrate what I mean 
by a simple, direct way of putting 
things, and notice that even in their 
directness these lines do not lack 
beauty of intricacy: 

Here’s a little four line poem by a 
sixth grader: 


Its title is WINTER 
Summer is gone, 
Winter is here. 

Get out your mittens 
Snow time is near. 


The sixth grade poet said what he 
set out to say. But notice the im- 
plications these 14 words carry in their 
message; the images they conjure; the 
excitement and the beauty of winter 
and the sorrow at summer’s passing. 


HIS is reporting, but it is also more 

—it is poetry, and when you put 
thoughts such as these into simple 
sentences, even when you report that 
your teacher was ill, just think what 
poetry there is in even that—although 
not for the poor teacher in bed with 
the sniffles. 

Now we come to my second point— 
education of your readers. This applies 
more to the editorial writer than to 
the reporter but even to him—the 
workhorse on any publication, al- 
though editors dispute this point. 

To educate, one must be educated 
Don’t ever think that your stay in 
school is some curse that your parents 
put on you because they themselves 
had to go through it. Education is an 
adventure. Knowledge is more than 
an adventure—it is beauty, it is peace, 
and it opens up vistas that you never 
dreamed of seeing not only in their 
physical, but also in their metaphysical 
splendor. 


OU ARE in school because you want 

to know, not because your mother 
is busy at home and you may be a 
nuisance. You learn’ step-by-step, 
month by month and year by year. 
And when you find yourself leaving 
the doors of your university behind 
you for the last time, you begin to 
see, and I stress the word, begin, what 
an exhilarating thing an education 
and knowledge is. 

If I succeed in doing nothing more 
than burning that thought into your 
mind, the thought that education and 
knowledge are the ones that warm 
Aladin’s magic lamp and frees the 
genie, then I have succeeded with you. 

Now it is your turn to return to your 
school and put your well-honed words 


to work to inform your classmates and | 


to educate them; to open the door a 
bit for them through your publication. 
No matter what the picture snappers 
say—the printed word is still a sword. 
It is two edged, to be sure, but I am 
confident that when you use it, you du 
not use the wrong edge. The day you 
find out you inadvertently used the 
wrong edge, is the day when an irate 
reader fan of yours calls you up and 
says—“what is the meaning of saying 
this about me.” 

The summary of these remarks I 
would like to put in just two simple 
sentences: you are fledgling crafts- 
men learning to know your tools, 
whether you will be reporters, editorial 
writers authors or scientists; know 
your tools well and when the teacher 
gives you a piece of grammar to bone 
up upon, don’t rumble; he knows 
what he is doing. 

Secondly, remember that the word 
was designed to entertain, inform and 
to educate. To do that it must convey 
information, entertainment and 
knowledge. I am certain you agree 
that these are reasons enough, why 
publications are necessary and why 
the ones who put them out musi be 
responsible, a bit humorous, but al- 
ways craftsmen. 





Desirable Outcomes 
(Continued from Inside Cover) 


working with you, have done for the 
youth of America. We advisers are 
deeply grateful to all of you. The 
sight of our staff—typical of so many 
others—talking over the Contest re- 
port amidst coke bottles and pretzels, 
as they received the congratulations 
of others who dropped in to share their 
treat, would have gladdened the hearts 
of all who believe that youth is essen- 
tially good and idealistic. Although 
twelve years as an Adviser, I have 
learned the little I know with my 
pupils! Best wishes to you and your 
co-workers in the years that lie ahead! 
—S.E., NJ. 





“Do Your Heads Sparkle?” is th’ 
lead for “Writing Yearbook Headlines” 
by Martha Miller, Adviser to Misko- 
deed, Mishawaka, Ind., High School, 
in the April, Scholastic Editor. It is 
a question anyone can ask but few 
can answer in the affirmative. Miss 
Miller points the way. Everyone should 
follow. In the April issue, Mrs. Ruth 
Marie Griggs, Broad Ripple High, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., details “Planning a 
Workable Yearbook Schedule”. This 
may solve a recurrent problem for Ad- 
visers and staffs. 


The School Press Revicw 
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A SCHOOL PUBLISHES THE COMMUNITY PAPER 


By ARCHIE N. HILL, Adviser, Trentland Arrow, Trent, 
So. Dakota, High School 


A high school junior from Trent, 
South Dakota, could possibly be called 
the nation’s youngest community edit- 
or. At 17, Roger Christensen heads 
a staff of 31 high school students who 
publish the weekly Trentland Arrow, 
an eight page duplicated community 
newspaper. 

This Eastern South Dakota com- 
munity of 250 had been without a 
newspaper of its own since 1925 when 
the Trent Herald ceased operation be- 
cause of a lack of advertising and sub- 
scribers. 


Since last September, the community 
has had a newspaper it can call its 
“own.” The Trentland Arrow, calling 
attention to its aim—‘All American 
News for All Trentland’”—in its name- 
plate, is strictly a community general 
news publication with slight overtones 
of a high school paper. 


The combining of scholastic jour- 
nalism and community editing is an 
attempt to determine the possibility 
of a school-produced community news- 
paper. With encouragement from the 
journalism department at nearby 
South Dakota State college and the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
the Trentland Arrow staff made the 
transition from a monthly school 
paper to a town weekly after a number 
of changes. 


The staff had to convince the com- 
munity citizenry that this was not a 
temporary project but one that would 
add something of value to the town 
businessmen by giving them a medium 
for advertising its products and by 
providing the community with quality 
newspaper reporting and interpreting. 

An advertising policy of “let’s keep 
our business in Trent,” was adopted. 
The editorial statement “If it’s news 
it’s in the Arrow” provided the staff 
with a concrete basis from which to 
work. 

Changing from a monthly high 
school paper to a town weekly meant 
a staff-educating process to instill 
them with the duties involved with 
community responsibilities. 

The frequency of publication meant 
tha: staff members had to re-work 
class schedules to allow them addi- 
tion .l periods in which to work on the 
pap r. Equipment needed to be added 
the oublications department. 

A larger staff had to be recruited 
and trained in the fundamentals of 
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journalism. The student body was 
taken into confidence to help promote 
the project in the community. 

Today, the Trentland Arrow per- 
forms a double function—that of serv- 
ing the area in a community news- 
paper role and of providing a practical 


The country’s youngest community 

editor could probably be the title of 

Roger Christensen, Trentland Arrow 

editor. Roger is 17 and a high school 
junior. 


experience medium to the high school 
journalist. 


The staff learned human nature re- 
action quickly. Misspelled family 
names, it found out, were unpardon- 
able. An error in reporting the time 
of a meeting is absolutely unanswer- 
able. Statements from community 
citizens such as “We visited our re- 
latives over the week-end; why didn’t 
that get in the paper?” or, “We didn’t 
get our paper last time, how come?” 
made the staff aware that their work 
was subject to justifiable public ana- 
lysis and criticism. 

Practical experience? These are the 
problems that journalists face at some 
time during their careers. Each situ- 
ation is a learning device that gives 


first-hand (and impressive) expe- 
riences to the young newspaper 
worker. 


Thirty-two Trent high school stu- 
dents share in the responsibilities of 
producing the Trentland Arrow. Work- 
ing in groups of six to eight, the staff 
has a 3:30 Friday deadline each week. 


Editor Roger Christensen, an honor 
roll student who plays basketball and 
football, supervises three issues a 
month. Assistant editor, Gwen Peter- 
son, another junior, coordinates the 
work of the fourth issue. 

Staff members have come to realize 
that writing stories or lettering in 
headlines are not their only duties. 
They have become aware, too, that 
they have a moral responsibility to 
their readers through what they re- 
port and how they report it. 


Important community events and 
school news take front page display 
each week. Editorial matter and a 
column of general news and comments, 
“Trentempos,” occupy page two. “Dis- 
tant Drums,” a column-type feature 
on world, national and state news and 
the staff box complete the page. 


Page three of the Arrow contains 
sports news and a brief personality 
sketch of a local high school senior. 
Stories crowded off the front page 
find display on page three. Society 
news, personals and local items are 
grouped in a column titled “All Around 
Trentland” on page four. 

A series of articles interpreting the 
school program appears each week on 
page five under the kicker “Tales Told 
Out of School.” Selected news bits 
headlined “People, Places and Events” 
and advertisements complete the page. 


Feature stories on such topics as the 
oldest community residents, the town 
board and the fire department have 
been run on pages seven and eight 
plus news of general interest and ads. 


Subscriptions and advertising space 
are sold to give the staff experience 
in handling the business end of pro- 
ducing a newspaper and to determine 
if a paper of this type could be finan- 
cially independent. By supplementing 
the revenue from ads and subscriptions 
with job printing for local businesses 
and organizations in the form of let- 
ters, handbills and posters, enough 
money is realized to support the pub- 
lication. 


The Arrow is printed on 9 x 12 inch 
paper with a four column format. The 
versatility of the duplicated process 
provides for varied page layouts. The 
use of box heads, artwork and an oc- 
casional box story adds a definite 
newspaper personality to the Arrow 
pages. A simple headline schedule has 
been worked out utilizing two main 
headline types—Roman for straight 
news and italics for features. 

(Continued on Page 16.) 
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THE ADVISER’S OPPORTUNITY 


The announcement of the Newspaper Fund’s Fellowships 
for Advisers was announced late in the 1958-59 school year 
but not so late that the news failed to get around and 
attract a number of applicants that exceeded all expecta- 
tions. It was planned to take care of 25 Advisers but when 
more than 400 applied the Wall Street Journal generously 
awarded 131 Fellowships for the summer sessions of 1959. 

This year, more than 800 applications were received and 
more than 300 Fellowships were awarded to those whose 
plans and programs Satisfied the liberal requirements. The 
sponsors of the program were more than pleased with the 
reception of their original offer. ‘The modesty of the 
financial requests impressed the officials of both the Fund 
and the Journal and the reports they received from the 
recipients more than justified their hopes and objectives. 

To the Advisers, this opportunity was a windfall of no 
mean proportions. Never before had anyone paid much 
attention to the needs of the publications personel. Cur- 
ricular subjects and a number of extra-curricular activi- 
ties had been recognized and promoted for years. Credits 
had been generously granted for summer work in all educa- 
tional fields. For some strange reason, the school publica- 
tions, the most obvious of all of them, had been over- 
looked. 

The Wall Street Journal could hardly be called a phil- 
anthropic enterprise but its officials had recognized for a 
long time, as had others in the journalistic profession, that 
a decreasing number of young men were entering it. There 
was much talk about the problem but little was being 
done. Why the school press was overlooked by the very 
profession that should be most interested in it is one of 
those mysteries one cannot explain. It was obvious to 
every Adviser and it was acutely a matter of concern 
to the boys and girls who wanted to make journalism a 
career. 

It was hoped by the Newspaper Fund that Advisers would 
acquire an understanding of the profession through con- 
tact with courses in practical journalism plus an added 
confidence and competence through work in school jour- 
nalism. This is working out nicely. Both sides seem 
happy with the arrangement. While it cannot go on for- 
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ever, it should continue as long as the sponsors see sonie 
specific results. 








That they should be forthccming is a 


foregone conclusion. 
> > <> 


DOLLARS vs. IDEALISM 


There seems to be a very close relationship in the Amer- 
ican mind between dollars and success. The more dol- 
lars that are poured into a project, the greater the re- 
sults—and often this is true. Those of us who have work- 
ed with young people know they have not discovered this, 
particularly in the vital secondary school age when they 
are considering their future careers. Their first conside- 
ration is service, the appropriate thing to do that will 
give them happiness and contentment and a chance to 
do something constructive for their fellow men. 

Several months ago, Victor Pitkin, an official of the 
Connecticut State Department of Education, wrote an 
article called “Youth: the Other Side of the Coin”. He 
argued that young people across the land are quietly per- 
forming many volunteer services without pay; are de- 
veloping their creative talents in the arts; are learning 
the skills of a technical society. When he submitted this 
to a national mass circulation magazine, it was turned 
down with the comment: “Unfortunately, the positive side 
of a major controversy, while probably more accurate, 
lacks the import necessary for a major magazine article”. 

The editors of The Connecticut Teacher did not agree 
and printed a condensed version. It states, in part: “Young 
people value service, constructive human relationships 
and are willing to assume responsibilities”. 

Don Carter, Director of the Newspaper Fund, sat in on 
certain Convention meetings which touched on journal- 
istic careers. One of these was conducted by Tom Mac- 
Pherson, Executive Editor of Boys’ Life. Mr. Carter noted 
that not a single question asked by the delegates referred 
to money. 

When asked for comment, Mr. MacPherson stated this 
is “the same observation which has intrigued me ever 
since I started conducting the session about eight years 
ago. Not once have I been asked a question about salaries. 
The first year, I included salary tables .. . then spent a 
second hour in the hallway answering questions I should 
have allowed time for during the scheduled period. The 
second year the salary tables were not included ... After 
the third year, I stopped gathering salary information”. 

The attitude of the young people is not confined to jour- 
nalistic work. If materialism is introduced at this age, 
they are not the ones who are guilty. We recommended 
they be permitted to retain the happiness of their il- 
lusions for a bit longer. And we suggest, very strongly, 
that those who seek their attention determine on a more 
appropriate approach. 

Thank God, our young people can’t be bought‘ 

<> <> > 


THE 1960 YEARBOOKS 


We are confident that no yearbook is anything but the 
best effort the school and its staff can produce. They 
would be satisfied with nothing less. 

What has been done, is done and is now a matter of 
record. What should have been done will soon be a prob- 
lem for the staff for 1961. In a few short months the 
scorebooks will be available and they can complete their 
plans and start their work. They will be fortified by the 
counsel and advice of those whose main objective has been 
to offer guidance. What is done with that guidance will 
then be the responsibility of those who, in another year, 
will submit their own efforts to another board of judges. 
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UMMER fellowships in journal- 

ism have been granted to 340 high 
school teachers from 49 states by The 
Newspaper Fund, Inc. The fellow- 
ships total approximately $160,000 
and were made possible by grants to 
the Fund by The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 

Don Carter, executive director of 
The Newspaper Fund, said this year’s 
fellowship recipients were selected 
from more than 850 applications. In 
1959, the Fund awarded study grants 
to 131 teachers from 476 applications. 


This is the second year that sum- 
mer fellowships for journalism study 
have been offered by The Newspa- 
per Fund. The grants are part of a 
program designed to bring more ta- 
lented young people into Journalism. 
“Through assisting the high school 
newspaper adviser and journalism 
teacher, the Fund hopes to stimulate 
more interest among students” Mr. 
Carter said. 

Bernard Kilgore, president of The 
Wall Street Journal and also presi- 
dent of The Newspaper Fund, said: 
‘It has been most encouraging and 
stimulating to us to find so many 
who are doing such fine work in 
this field. I am sorry we couldn’t 
do something for every teacher who 
is seriously interested in better train- 
ing to teach journalism.” 


All the states except Delaware are 
represented in the list of grants. The 
recipients will study in the schools 
and departments of journalism of 
45 colleges and universities. 


These are the 340 teachers who 
have been awarded Wall Street 
Journal Fellowships for journalism 
study this summer by the Newspaper 
Fund. 


The listing, by states, includes 
home address and school of the suc- 
cessful applicant, along with his 
choice of college or university for 
summer study. 


The Fellowship offers were extend- 
ed to: 
ALABAMA 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS — Robet Coleman 
Walker, Magnolia Springs, Ala. Foley 
High School, Foley, Ala.—Louisiana State 
University. 

SLOCOMB—Mrs. Burnelle Sellers Arm- 
strong, Box 383, Slocomb, Ala. Dothan 
High School, Dothan, Ala.—University of 
Tennessee. 

TUSCALOOSA—Miss Miriam Gann Hill, A7 
Alabama Apts, Tuscaloosa, Ala. Univer- 
sity of Alabama, University, Ala.—tindia- 
na University Seminar. 


ALASKA 


GLENALLEN—John Francis Cannon, Cop- 
pe’ Valley School, Glenallen, Alaska — 
M rquette University 
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KODIAK—Mrs. Louise B. Walker, Box 35, 


USNS, Kodiak, Alaska. Kodiak ~ High 
School, Kodiak, Alaska.—University of 
Washington, 

ARIZONA 


PHOENIX—Herman H. Schweikart, 6140 E. 


Osborn Road, Phoenix, Ariz. Scottsdale 
High, Scottsdale, Ariz.—University of 
Missouri. 


SAFFORD—James D. Freestone, 1701 So. 8 
Ave., Safford, Ariz. Safford High School, 
Safford, Ariz.—Brigham Young University. 

TUCSON—William R. Mitchell, 6627 Calle 
Mercurio, Tucson, Ariz. Catalina High 
School, Tucson, Ariz.—University of Mis- 
souri. 

WINSLOW—Forest R. Martin, Box 802, 
Winslovs, Ariz. Winslow High School 
Winslow, Ariz.—Indiana University Semi- 
nar. 

YUMA—Tom Clarkin, 1413 11 Ave., Yuma, 


Ariz. Yuma Union High School, Yulma, 
Ariz.—Northwestern Univ. 

YUMA—Mrs. Muriel Malone, 1212 18 St.. 
Yuma, Ariz. Kofa High School, Yuma, 


Arizik—University of Colorado. 
ARKANSAS 


ARKADELPHIA—Claude W. Sumerlin, 1126 
6 St., Arkadelphia, Ark. Ouachita Baptist 
School, Arkadelphia, Ark.—University of 
Missouri. 

DeWITT—Mrs. Ellen H. West, 116 E. First 
St., DeWitt, Ark. De Witt High School, 
DeWitt, Ark.—Indiana University Semi- 
nar. 

HOPE—Mrs. Mary Nell Turner, 1001 S. Wal- 
nut St., Hope,, Ark. Hope High School, 
Hope, Ark.—University of Oklahoma. 

JONESBORO—Mrs. Ruby Monroe Haynes, 
300 Robinson, Jonesboro, Ark. Jonesboro 


Senior High School, Jonesboro, Ark.— 
University of Missouri. 
CALIFORNIA 
ANTIOCH—William Roy Davis, 1610 Noia 


Ave., Antioh, Cal. Antioch High School, 
Antioch, Cal.—University of Oregon. 

BAKERSFIELD—Don Creviston, 710 Craw- 
ford Ave., Bakersfield Cal. Garces High 
School, Bakersfield, Cal.—University of 
California (Berkeley). 

CRESTLINE—L. Dwight Bush, 15 David- 
son Lane, Crestline, Cal. Rim of the 
World High School. Lake Arrowhead, 
Cal.—Pennsylvania State University. 


EDWARDS—Ms. Mary Sue Ruark, 13620 
Gilbert St., Star Route, Edwards, Cal. 
Desert High School, Edwards, Cal.— 


Stanford University. 

FONTANA—Jack W. Lythgoe, 9023 Juniper, 
Fontana, Cal., Fontana High School, 
Fontana, Cal.—Brigham Young University. 

LAGUNA BEACH—Miss Majorie M. Quane, 
530 Oak, Laguna Beach, Cal. Laguna 
Beach High School, Laguna Beach, Cal.— 
University of Southern California. 

LOS ANGELES—Charles M. Garven, 3007 
W. 5 St., Los Angeles, Cal. Bell High 
School Bell, Cal.—University of South- 
ern California. 

OAKLAND—Mrs. Ruth Delmore Murphy, 
914 Rosemount Rd.,, Oakland, Cal. Oak- 
land High School, Oakland Cal.—Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

ONTARIO—William Charles Bayless 450 
Dahlia Ave., Ontario. Cal. Chfafey’ High 
School, Ontario Cal,—University of 
Southern California. 

PASADENA—Mrs. Barbara Clark Kring, 612 
Eaton Dr., Pasadena, Cal. Eagle Rock 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal.—Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

PLEASANT HILL—Mrs. Janet Alan Glad- 
ing, 1866 Helen Rd., Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Clayton Valley High School, Concord, Cal. 
—University of California (Berkeley). 

PORTERVILLE—James 8B. Simerly, 643 
W. Date St., Porterville, Cal. Porterville 
Union High School, Porterville, Cal.— 
University of Californie (Berkeley). 

PORTUGESE BEND—John K. Whelan, 13 
Clipper Rd., Portugese Bend, Cal. San 
Pedro High School, San Pedro, Cal.— 
University of Southern California. 

SAN ANDREAS—John Lodato, P. O. Box 
446, San Andreas, Cal. Calaveras Union 
High School, San Andreas, Cal.—Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

SAN DIEGO—Lester £. Tokars, 5610 Doro- 
thy Drive, San Diego, Cal. Herbert Hoo- 


ver High School, San Diego, Cal.—North- 
western University. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Father John R. Becker, 
222 Stanyan St., San Francisco, Cal. St. 
Ignatius High School, San Francisco, Cal. 
Marquette University. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Mrs. Doris Eckhart 
Lindfors, 926 Rockdale Dr., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Westmoor High School, Daly 
City, Cal.—Columbian University. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Philip A. Lum, 2027 
Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. Abraham 
Lincoln High School, San Francisco, Cal.— 
Universit of California (Serkeley). 

SAN LUIS OBISPO—Mrs. Florence Schirza, 
Route 1, San Luis Obispo, Cal. San Louis 
Obispo, Senior, High School, San Luis 
Obispo, Cal.—University of Oregon. 

SEBASTOPOL—Timothy J. Plank, 4015 Frei 
Rd., Sebastopol, Cal. Analy Union High 
School, Sebastopol, Cal.—University of 
Wyoming. 

SONOMA—Myron Edward DeLong, 630 
Austin Ave., Sonoma, Cal., Sonoma Val- 
ley High School, Sonoma, Cal.—Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

SOUTH SAN GABRIEL—Rev. Ralph J. Mur- 
phy, 1151 No. San Gabriel Bivd., So. San 
Gabriel, Cal. Don Bosco Tech. High 
School, So. San Gabriel, Cal.—Marquette 
University. 

STOCKTON—George Thomas Janicula, 7525 


Coral Lane, Stockton, Cal. Lodi Union 
High School, Lodi, Cal.—University of 
Missouri. 


WALNUT CREEK—Miss Muriel Mae Swen- 
son, 1170 Lincoln Ave., Walnut Creek, Cal. 
Las Lomas High School, Walnut Creek, 
Cal.—University of Colorado. 

WEST COVINA—Mrs. Renay Hart Sabagh, 
1102 S. Fircroft St., W. Covina, Cal. Co- 
vina Union High School, Covina Cal.— 
University of Southern California. 


COLORADO 


COLORADO SPRINGS—Robert B. Hill, 1316 
N. Bennett Ave., Colorado Springs, Col. 
Wasson High School, Colorado Springs, 
Col.—University of California (Bekeley). 

CRAIG—Earl E. Brock, Box 371, Craig, Col. 
Moffat County High School, Craig, Col.— 
University of Colorado. 

FORT COLLINS—Robert S. Zach, 227 Scott, 
Fort Collins, Col., Fort Collins High 
School,, Fort Collins, Col.—University of 
Colorado. 

FRUITA—Miss Elizabeth Philomene Smith, 
P. O. Box 635, Fruita, Col. Fruita High 
School, Fruita, Col.—University of Co- 
lorado. 

HAXTUN—Leland H. Schantz, General De- 
livery, Haxtun, Col. Haxtun High School, 
Haxtun, Col.—University of Colorado. 

MONTE VISTA—George Stanley McMillan, 
Route No. 1, Monte Vista, Col. Sargent 
High School, Monte Vista, Col.—Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 

WALSENBURG—Sister Mary Urban Han- 
sen, 726 Russell St., Walsenburg, Col. 
St. Mary High School, Walsenburg, Col.— 
Marquette University. 


CONNECTICUT 
FAIRFIELD—Paul Dennis Egan, 126 Lalley 


Bivd., Fairfield, Conn. Andrew Warde 
High School, Fairfield, Conn.—Columbia 
University. 


NEW BRITAIN—Sister Mary Winifred Sul- 
livan, 60 Sheffield St., New Britain, 
Conn. St. Thomas Aquinas High School, 
New Britain, Conn.—St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity. 

NORWALK-—Sister Julie Philip, Central Ca- 
tholic Convent, W. Rocks Rd., Norwalk, 
Conn. Central Catholic High School, Nor- 
walk, Conn.—St. Bonaventure University. 

THOMPSON—Alge P. Mitkus, Box 303, 
Thompson, Conn. Marianapolis Prepara- 
tory School, Thompson, Conn.—University 
of Minnesota, 

WATERFORD—Robert L. Bachman, 33 
Monroe St., Waterford, Conn. Water- 
ford High School, Waterford, Conn.— 
Northwestern University. 


FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE—Chariles E. Bartling, 5409 
Ortega Farms Blivd., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest High School, 
Jacksonville, Fla.—Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 



































































































MARGATE—Edwin A. Johnson, 6129 Ibec 
Bivd., Margate Fla. Central Catholic High 
School, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.—Nothwestern 
University. 

MIAMI—Miss Barbara Garfunkel, 3780 S.W. 
26 Terrace, Miami, Fla. Miami Senior 
High School, Miami, Fla.—Iindiana Uni- 

ersity Seminar. ; 

ORLANDO—Tom Carson, 1228 Edmundshire 
Lane, Orlando, Fla. Maynard Evans High 
School, Orlando, Fla.—University of Ge- 
orgia. 

TAMPA—Sister Mary Paul Poindexter, 1706 
11 Ave., Tampa, Fla. Our Lady of Perpe- 
tual Help Academy Tampa, Fla.—Mar- 
quette University. 


GEORGIA 


MOUNT BERRY—Jimmy Gargis, 418 Enter- 
prise St., Florence, Alabama. Mount Ber- 
ry School for Boys, Mount Berry Ga.— 
University of Georgia. : 

SAVANNAHi—Wilton C. Scott, 13 Edin- 
burgh St,, Savannah, Ga. Savannah State; 
Savannah, Ga.—Columbia University. 

TUCKER—Mrs. Emily Betts Gregory, 4600 
La Vista Rd. Tucker, Ga. Chamblee High 
School Chamblee, G.—University of Ga. 


HAWAII 


HONOLULU—Soichi Uehara, 2335 Pacific 
Heights Rd., Honolulu, Hawaii. Wallace 
Rider Farrington High School, Honolulu 
Hawaii.—University of Minnesota. 

KANEOHE, OAHU—Robert M. Nishida, 45- 
109 Kokohahi Place, Kaneohe Oahu, Ha- 
waii. Kailua High School, Kailua, Oahu, 
Hawaii.—University of Minnesota. 

LAHAINA, MAUI—Miss Annabel Goode, La- 
hainaluna High School, Lahaina, Maui; 
Hawaii, Lahainaluna High School, Lahai- 
na, Maui, Hawaii.—University of Min- 
nesota. 


IDAHO 


BOISE—Sister Mary Judith Therese, St. 
Teresa’s Academy, Boise Idaho... St Te- 
resa’s Academy, Boise, Iidaho.—Marquette 
University. 


ILLINOIS 


CAHOK!IA—Raynold P. Bertrand 716 Howell 
Ave., Cahokia, Il. Cahokia Senior High 
School,, E. St. Louis, Ill.—University of 
Illinois. 

CHICAGO—Sister Mary Euphrosine, 1444 W. 


Division St., Chicago, Ill. Holy Family 
Academy, Chicago, IIIl.—Marquette Univer- 
sity. 

CHICAGO—Thomas F. Koerner, 7336 No. 
Winchester Ave., Chicago, Ill. Niles Town- 
ship High School, Skokie, IIl.—Northwest- 


ern University. 
CHICAGO—Miss Viola M. Raguso, 11917 So. 


Perry Ave., Chicago, Ill. Fenger High 
School, Chicago Ill.—Indiana University 
Seminar. 

CHICAGO—Mrs. Luana Thies Spraetz, 6944 
No. Wolcott Ave., Chicago, Ill. Lane 
Technical High School, Chicago, Ill.— 


Northwestern University. 

DECATUR—Miss Christine Kareotes, 152 E. 
Grand Ave., Decatur, Ill. Clinton Commu- 
nity Unit High School, Clinton, Itll.—in- 
diana University Seminar. 

EDWARDSVILLE—Mrs. Leora Thompson, 
507 Hillsboro, Edwardsville, !!!|.—Iindiana 
University Seminar. 

HIGHLAND PARK—Samuel Jerome Martin, 
1900 Green Bay Road, Highland Park, Ill. 
Fenwick High School, Oak Park, III.— 
Columbia University. 

JOLIE T—Sister M. Albert,520 Plainfield Ave. 
Joliet, Ill. St. Francis de Sales High 
School, Chicago, I!l.—Marquette Univer- 


sity. 

JOLIE T—Reverend Finbar Kevin Shanley, 
29 N. Broadway, Joliet, Ill. Joliet Catholic 
High School, Joliet, iIl.—Marquette Uni- 
ersity. 

NEW TON—Robert Ernest Stuckey, 516 Bar- 
ton St., Newton, Ill. Newton Community 
High School, Newton, I!!.—Southern IlIli- 


nois University. 
OTTAWA—Glenn A. Grever, 405 Congress 
St., Ottawa, Ill. Ottawa Township High 


School, Ottawa, Ill.—Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

PEARL CITY—Mrs. Mary R. Brady, Route 
1, Pearl City, Ill. Pearl City Community 
Unit, Pearl City Ill.—University of Wis- 
consin. 

PEORIA—Mrs. B. Theoline Chamness, 506 
Knoll Crest Drive, Peoria Ill. Peoria High 
School, Peoria, Ill.—Indiana University 
Seminar. 

ROCK FALLS—Arthur A. Donisch, 324 E. 
2 St., Rock Falls, Ill. Rock Falls Town- 

Six 





ship High School, Rock Falls, IIl.—Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
INDIANA 


EAST GARY—Thomas R. Rood, 2821 Ardell 
Court, East Gary, Indiana, Portage High 
School, East Gary, Ind.—Iindiana Univer- 
sity Seminar. 

FORT WAYNE-—Sister Mary Neil Gleason, 
1140 S. Clinton St., Fort Wayne, Ind. Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.—Marquette University. 

GARRETT—Kenneth Lee Richardson, 913 S. 
1 jams St., Garrett, Ind. Garrett High 
School, Garrett, Ind.—Indiana University 
Seminar. 

HIGHLAND—Allen Dean Speicher, 2635 
Lincoln St., Highland, Ind. Highland High 
School, Highland, Ind.—Indiana Univer- 
sity Seminar. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Mrs. Bonnie Miles, 7604 E. 
Washington St. Indianapolis, Ind. Center 
Grove High School, Greenwood, Ind. — 
Indiana University Seminar. 

INDIANAPOLIS—John N. Shirley, 8405 N. 
Winthrop Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. No. 
Central High School, Indianapolis tnd.— 
Indiana University Seminar. 

LINTON—Ray Boyer, 189 N. W. ‘E”’ St., 
Linton, Ind. Honey Creek High School’ 
Terre Haute, Ind.—Indiana University Se- 
minar. 

MICHIGAN CITY—Sister M. Xavier Therese 
Murphy, 412 W. 10 St.’ Michigan City, 
Ind. St. Mary’s High School, Michigan 
City, Ind.—Marquette University. 

NEW CARLISLE—Max Edwin Haag, P. O. 
Box 1211, New Carlisle, Ind. New Carlisle 
High School, New Carlisle, Ind.—Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

OLDENBURG—Sister Muriel Ernst, |. C. 
Academy, Oldenburg, Ind. I, C. Academy, 
Oldenburg, Ind.—St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity. 

SHIPSHEWANA—Paul Hansman, Middle- 
bury St., Shipshewana, Ind. Newbury-Van 
Buren Townships High School, Shipshe- 
wana, Ind.—Indiana University Seminar. 

SOUTH BEND—Wayne Lloyd Harsh, 1002 
Ridgedale Rd., So. Bend, Ind.—Washing- 
ton High School, So. Bend, Ind.—North- 
western University. 

TELL CITY—Freeman W Beatty, 646 10 
St., Tell City, Ind. Tell City High School, 
Tell City, Ind.—Iindiana University Se- 
minar. ’ 

WABASH—Mrs. Ida Mae Rees, 1463 Middle 
St., Wabash, Ind. Wabash High School, 
Wabash, Ind.—Indiana University Semi- 
nar. 

WHITESTOWN—Mrs. Wretha 8B. 
Box 98, Whitestown, Ind, 
High School, Whitestown, 
University Seminar, 


IOWA 


ARMSTRONG—Eugene Collins Gray, Box 93, 
Armstrong, lowa. Armstrong Community 
High School, Armstrong, ltowa.—North- 
western University. 

CORRECTIONVILLE—Donald €E. Haskins, 
Box 406 Correctionville, lowa. Correction- 
ville, lowa. Correctionville Public Schools, 
Correctionville, lowa.—Indiana University 
Seminar. 

DAVENPORT—Rod D. Vahl 3622 Arlington 
Ave, Davenport, lowa. Davenport Senior 
High School, Davenport’ ltowa.—Univer- 
sity of lowa 

DAVENPORT—Father William F. Wiebler, 
1334 W. 8 St., Davenport, lowa, Assump- 
tion High School, 1020 W. Central Park 
Ave., Davenport, lowa.—University of 
lowa. 

DES MOINES—Donald F. Haley, 108 51 St., 
Des Moines, lowa. Roosevelt High School, 
Des Moines, lowa.—University of Minne- 
sota. 

LE GRAND—Darrell D. Wiener, Le Grand, 
lowa. Le Grang Community School. Le 
Grand, lowa.—South Dakota State College, 

SCHLESWIG—Miss Marilyn Benecke, Box 
435, Schleswig, lowa. Schleswig Commu- 
nity School, Schleswig, lowa.—University 


of lowa. 
KANSAS 


ALTAMONT—Mr. Boyd D. Ash, Box 176, 
Altamont, Kansas. Labette County Com- 
munity High School, Altamont, Kansas.— 
University of Missouri. 

CUBA—Louis J. Blecha, RFD No. 1, Cuba, 
Kansas, Agra Consolidated Schools, Agra, 
Kansas.—University of Minnesota. 

DODGE CiTY—Sister M. Mel Eesa Ryczek, 
St. Mary of the Plains, Dodge City, Kan- 
sas.—Marquette University. 

El DORADO—Miss Meria Kivett, 1120 W. 
5, El Dorado, Kansas. El Dorado High 


Baker, 
Whitestown 
Ind,—ItIndiana 


School, El Dorado, Kansas.—University of 
Wyoming. 

KANSAS CITY-—E. Alien Chariton, 611 
Washington Bivd., Kansas City, Kansas, 
Summer High School, Kansas City, Kan. 
—University of Minnesota. 

LEAVENWORTH—Paul Delbert Brinkman, 
510 No. Broadway, Leaenworth, Kansas. 
Leavenworth Senior High School, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas.—Indiana University Se- 
minar. 

OAKLEY—Mrs. Betty R. Jackson, 605 Long, 
view, Oakley, Kansas. Oakley High Schooi 
Oakley, Kansas.—Indiana University Se. 
minar. 

WICHITA—Ralf 0. Graham, 3261 S. Oak St., 
Wichita, Kansas. Wichita High School So., 
Wichita Kansas.—University of lowa. 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISVILLE—Sister M. Brendan Conlon, 
3107 Lexington Rd., Louisville, Ky. Sacred 
Heart Academy, Louisville, Ky.—Mar- 
quette University. 

LOUISVILLE—Mrs. Martha R. Ellison, 3128 
Radiance Rd., Louisville, Ky. Durrett High 
School, Louisville, Ky.—Ohio University. 

LOUISVILLE—Mrs. Katherine S. Kirwan, 
619 Upland Rd., Louisville, Ky. Waggener 
High School, Louisville 7, Ky.—Indiana 
University Seminar. 

PADUCAH—Mrs. Jo Ann Whitsett, 2946 
Georgia St., Paducah, Ky. Heath High 
School, W. Paducah, Ky.—Indiana Uni- 
ersity Seminar. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE—Mrs. Elena R. LeBlanc, 
2618 St. Gerard Ave., Baton Rouge, La. 
Louisiana State University Laboratory 
School, Baton Rouge, La.—Louisiana State 
University. 

DeRIDDER—Elbert Nathan Lewis Jr., Route 
3, DeRidder, La. DeRidder High School, 
ws La.—Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

GREENWELL SPRINGS—Mrs. Mary Dean 
Baucom Stancil, Greenwell Springs, La. 
Pride High School, Pride, La.—Louisiana 
State University. 

SULPHUR—Mrs, Douglas G. Donaldson 200 
Mathilda Drive, Sulphur, La. Sulphur High 
School, Sulphur, La.—Louisiana State Uni- 


versity. camer 


PORTLAND—Sister M. Regis McFarland, 605 
Stevens Ave., Portland, Me. St Joseph's 
Academy, Portland, Me.—Marquette Uni- 


versity 
MARYLAND 


BLADENSBURG—Sister Mary Augusta Von 
Drehle, 5715 Emerson St., Bladensburg, 
Md. Elizabeth Seton High School, Bla- 
ene. Md.—St. Bonaventure Univer- 
sity. 

FROSTBURG—Miss Betsy Ross Rankin, 175 
Maple St. Frostburg, Md. Allegany High 
School, Cumberland, Md.—University of 
West Virginia. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE—Sister Catharine Marie, 122 
Rindge Ave., Cambridge, Mass. No. Cam- 
bridge Catholic High School Cambridge, 
Mass.—Marquette University. 

CAM8RIDGE—Sister Helen Miriam, 116 Nor- 
folk St., Cambridge, Mass. St. Mary High 
School, Cambridge, Mass.—Marquette, 
University. 

CLINTON—Philip F. Flanagan, 9 Hamilton 
St., Clinton Mass. Clinton High School, 
Clinton, Mass.—Boston University. 

FALL RIVER—Albert J. Michaud, 581 Os- 
born St., Fall River, Mass. Barrington 


High School, Barrington, R. 1!.—Boston 
University. 

HINGHAM—Mrs. Catherine T. Martin, 71 
Hersey St., Hingham, Mass. Norwell 
High School, Norwell, Mass.—Boston Uni- 
versity. 


LEOMINSTER—Conrad David Geller, 856 
Main St., Leominster, Mass. Leominster 
Senior High School, Leominster, Mass. 
—Boston University. 

SPRINGFIELD—Sister Edward Agnes, 62 
Elliot St., Springfield, Mass. Surrey Rd. 
Cathedral High, Springfield, Mass.—Ca- 
tholic University. 

MICHIGAN 


BAY CITY—H. Stephen Carlson, 402 N. Ca- 
therine, Bay City, Mich. T. L, Handy High 
School, Bay City, Mich.—Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

DAVISON—James William Skvarenina, 315 
Flint St., Davison, Mich. Goodrich High 
School, Goodrich, Mich.—Michigan State 
University. 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Ts annual survey of the National 
Council of School Press and Ad- 
visers Associations to determine the 
offerings of interest to Advisers 
to student publications is repor- 
ted here. The card of inquiry re- 
quested specific information on cours- 
es that would be of particular value 
to Advisers. Space was provided on a 
return card where such courses could 
be entered. Of the 257 cards dis- 
patched, 119 were returned. Of this 
number, 62 reported, “No courses 
offered”, 57 carried the desired infor- 
mation and 21 catalogs, forwarded 
in lieu of the cards, with rare ex- 
ception, listed nothing in the field. 


While the return was not all that 
was desired, it did provide the in- 
formation listed below. A more li- 
beral interpretation of the courses 
that would be of interest to Advisers 
was made this year to conform to 
the program instituted by the News- 
paper Fund. That program attempts 
to combine student publications work 
with courses in professional journal- 
ism, to broaden the background of 
the publications Adviser. 

The offerings for 1960 follow. 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) 
are Institutes or Workshops. 


ARKANSAS 


HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Arkadelphia, Ark. 

May 30 - July 2: : 
334—Supervision of School Publications 
ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COL- 

LEGE,, Conway, Ark. 

July 5 - August 5: 

Jour, 435—Directing School 
CALIFORNIA 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, 
Calif. 
June 20 - July 29: 
$141—Press and Society 
August 1 - September 9: 
$165—The Press, the Law and the Con- 
stitution 
$181L—Reporting of Public Affairs 
FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, Fresno, Calif. 
June 13 - July 22: 
Jour. 17a—Introduction to Photography 
Jour. 112—School Public Relations 
Jour. 198—Newspaper Practice 
Jour. 199—Newspaper Advertising Practice 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 20 - August 27: 
*025—Newspaper Workshop _§ for 
School Students 
305—Feature Articles 
470—School Publications 
472—Writing School Publicity 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, San 
Francisco, Calif. 
June 27 - August 5: 
Jour. s102—Newspaper Staff Course 
= JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose, 
alif. 


Publications 


High 


June 27 August 5: 
*Jour. 263s—School Publications Workshop 
COLORADO 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder, 
Colo, 
June 17 - August 26: 
Jour. 531—High School Newspaper Pro- 
cuction 
Jour. 533—High School Yearbook Produc- 
tions 


Jour. 550—School and the Press 
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COLORADO STATE COLLEGE, Greeley, 
Colo. 
June 25 - August 19: 
Eng. 20i1—Journalism: The School Paper 
and the Annual 
Bus. 258—Advertising in Newspapers and 
Other ‘Media 


FLORIDA 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Fla. 
June 21 - August 1: Hd 
JM 413—Magazine and Feature Writing 
JM 509—Law of the Press and Radio-TV 
JM 512—Advertising Campaigns 
JM 515—Journalism in Secondary Schools 


HAWAII 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, 


Gainesville, 


Honolulu, Ha- 


waii. 
Educ. s236—School Journalism 
ILLINOIS 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, De 
Kalb, III. 
June 20 - August 12: 
450—School Publications 


451—Teaching Journalism 


MEDILL SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 
June 26 - July 30: 

*Journalism High School Institute 

*Jour. C75—Institute for High School 
Journalism Teachers and Advisers 


INDIANA 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Muncie, Indiana 
June 13 - July 15: 
Eng. 210—Newswriting 
Eng. 310—Journalism Practicum 
Eng. 311—Journalism Practicum 
Eng. 313—Yearbook Production 
July 18 - August 19: 
Eng. 211—Editing 
Eng. 310—Journalism Practicum 
Eng. 311—Journalism Practicum 
Eng. 410—School Journalism 
Eng. 411—Editorials 
Eng. 414—Make-up 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, Notre 
Dame, Ind. 
June 17 - August 2: 
201a—Teaching Students How to Write 
for School Paper 
202—Desingning the School 
Yearbook 
211—Reaching the Public 
208—Printing and Engraving 


IOWA 


IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Ce- 
dar Falls, lowa. 
June 13 - August 5: 

*Journalism Laboratory II 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, lowa City, lowa. 
June 20) July 1: 
Newspaper in the Classroom 
June 5 - 10: 

*Journalism Advisers 

*Workshop for High School Students 
August 8 - 13: 

*Wokshop for New High School Journalism 

Advisers 


KANSAS 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Emporia, Kans. 
June 6 - July 16 and July 18 - August 27: 
Eng. 358—News English | 
Eng. 359—News English I! 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF PITTS. 
BURG, Pittsburg, Kans. 
June 8 - August 9; 
200—Supervision of School Publications 
60—Copyreading 
109—Advanced Journalism 
123—Editing 
124—Feature Writing 


KENTUCKY 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Lexington, 


Ky. 
June 13 - August 5: 
Jour. 50 — Principles of News Writing 


Paper and 


Jour. 110—Supervision of High School 
Publications 
Jou. 123—Feature Writing 
LOUISIANA 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Baton 
Rouge, La. 


June 9 - August 12, 


Jour. 11—High School Publications 
Jour. 102—The Feature Article 
Jour. 141—Advanced Reporting 
Two Non-Cedit Courses (ten days each) 


for High School Juniors and Seniors. 


MAINE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Maine. 
July 11 - August 19: 
Jour. 51s—Modern Practices with Student- 
School Publications 
Jour. 71s—Twentieth Century Communi- 
cations 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. 
May 31 - August 20: 
JO 321s—Newswriting and Reporting 
JO 322s—Copy Editing 
JO 402s—Newspaper Opinion and Criti- 
cism 

MICHIGAN 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, 
quette, Mich. 
June 20 - July 29: 
524—Creative Writing 
301—Journalism 
aa’ “iad OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
June 20 - July 30: 
W118—Teaching of Journalism 
94s—Evaluation and Display of News 
— ee Press History and Struc- 
ure 
230s—Editorial Administration 
*Three Workshop Conferences for High 
School Editors and Publication 
Staff Members (July 5 - 16, July 184 
29, August 1 - 12) 
MINNESOTA 


BEMIDJI STATE COLLEGE, Bemidji, Minn. 
July 13 - August 19 
Jour. 329—The Public and Mass Media 
Eng. 320—Advanced Composition 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
June 13 - 24: 
*182—Workshop for Journalism Teachers 
and Advisers 


MISSISSIPPI 


MISSISSIPP! SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 
June 6 - August 20: 
157—Supervision and Direction of Pub- 
lications 
158—Yearbook Productions 


MISSOURI 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE COL- 
LEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
June 2 - July 27: 
372—Journalism for Teachers 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
June 20 - 25: 
*Publications Workshop 
June 13 - August 5: 
380—High School Journalism 
CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COLLEGE, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
June 13 - August 5: 
2a—Journalism 


MONTANA 


EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF EDU. 
CATION, Billings, Mont. 
June 13 - August 12: 
En 263—Introduction to Journalism 
En 461—School Publications 
cn STATE UNIVERSITY, Missoula, 
ont. 
June 13 - July 15: 
Jour. 316—School Publications 
July 18 - August 19: 
Jour. 317—School Public Relations 


NEBRASKA 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Peru, Nebr. 
June 6 - July 28: 
Eng. 234—Begin Journalism 


NEW JERSEY 


Mar- 


MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 
June 27 - August 5: 
Educ. s505—Organiaation and Admini- 


stration of Extra- Curricular Activities 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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The following editorials were chosen 
ty Carolyn Lamberti, senior editor, 
and Robert Deso, junior editor, of The 
Clairion, Immaculate Concention High 
School, Montclair, New Jersey. Sister 
Mary Immaculate is the Adviser. “We 
feel that these editorials bring out 
ideas which can and must be realized 
by society in general. They exhibit a 
spirit of initiative on the part of teen 
agers who already feel the obligations 
of modern social living,” state the 
editors. 


Service 


Scholarship, character, and leader- 
ship would be incomplete without serv- 
ice, for to attain the fullest of one’s 
life one cannot live for himself alone. 

We are obligated to work together, 
exerting our total abilities to bring 
about not just the betterment of the 
individual but the betterment of our 
whole society. If we become stagnant 
and indulge only in pleasures, our so- 
ciety will decay—as was the case in 
ancient Rome. 

Having recognized the obligation of 
serving to one's fullest capacities, two 
questions naturally arise. First, “What 
actually is service?” and secondly, 
“What are the rewards of serving?”. 
In simple language, service is the act 
of helpfui action. These helpful actions 
may be tangible or intangible in form. 

Tangible acts of service are perform- 
ed when one gives of himself at school, 
at his place of worship, at home, in the 
community, or for his country. 

Intangible services are not usually 
recognized by the person performing 
them. Thus a bit of courtesy, a friend- 
ly gesture, or a helpful word of advice 
may mean just as much as an act 
which has materialistic value. 

So much emphasis has been placed 
on the material things that one forgets 
the real significance of service. True 
service offers as its only reward inner 
satisfaction. Service is not true when 
it is used to gain personal profit; it 
is effective only when it is sincere and 
offered from the heart. 

The importance of service stems 
mainly from the fact that only through 
a sense of giving can one really at- 
tain true happiness and peace of con- 
science. No one can be truly happy 
unless he helps another person, no 
matter how small the act may seem, 
for it is the meaning behind the act 
which will make it great. 

The achievement of a better society 
will be derived only if each person 
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recognizes his responsibility of serving 
others. We should always remember 
our obligation to participate, and thus 
by our combined efforts we will build 
the foundation of a more perfect and 
unified world. 

The Bulldog’s Bark, 

Metuchen High School, 

Metuchen, N. J. 

Willing and generous service is the 
secret of happiness. This personal 
initiative proves necessary in order to 
“build the foundation of a more per- 
ject and unified world.” 

Human Invention 
“War is an invention of the human 


mind; the human mind can invent 
peace”. 
Peace! the same word which the 


angels spoke some 1959 years ago to 
a group of frightened shepherds; the 
same word which today a group of 
frightened diplomats toss back and 
forth in heated dispute; the same word 
which resounds from stereo and hi-fi 
speakers as Christmas carols unwind 
the yearnings of the human heart. 

Modern man tends to forget the true 
text of the angels’ song; “Peace to 
men of good will.” As a microcosm, 
man seeks peace within himself, and 
trembles at its absence in the world 
around him. He is afraid to give of 
himself the essences of peace within 
him—faith, hope, and love—because 
he is afraid that he will not receive 
them in return. Instead, he com- 
pensates by placing the outward ap- 
pearance of peace into the hands of a 
few men who have already drawn a 
Machiavellian difference between the 
angels’ peace and bartered peace— 
bartered with a few nuclear rockets 
and sattelites. 

Peace to men of good will; to men 
united by a common spiritual nature; 
to men who possess the roots of peace 
within themselves. 

The leaders of our nations must first 
seek peace within their own hearts 
and then in the hearts of their coun- 
trymen. They must distinguish be- 
tween the illuminating peace of the 
angels and the blinding chaos of the 
sputniks. Only with this realization 
can man re-invent peace. 

The Tri-lite, 
Holy Family College, 
Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Tri-lite” points out the fact 
that it takes human initiative to in- 
vent war; this same initiative that 


produces chaos can be used to bring 
about true peace. 


Good Literature 
Challenges Sensationalism 


A house, under the constant pad 
weather, will show signs OL damage. 
it the Gamage isn’t repaired Dy ine 
owner immediateiy, there is a cnance 
uhe decay will go beyond the stages 
oi repair. If notning is done, in time, 
it will no longer serve its purpose bu: 
stand in ruin. 

This fact is accepted by most people 
because they recognize it to be true. 
Yet sO many tail to recognize an evu 
more prominent which incurs a dam- 
age oiten irreparable. This is a so- 
clal evil which affects both the per- 
son and the society in which he lives, 

Under the storm of smut and sen- 
sationalism so capably distributed by 
money-hungry publishers, can _ the 
average person emerge unharmed? 
Perhaps people fail to recognize this 
danger because such fiith is mas- 
queraded under the guise of art or 
“best sellers.” However, it isn’t art, 
but only a mockery of all that is sacred 
and beautiful. 


It is an insult to a normal person's 
intelligence, too, if you stop to realize 
this. The one who buys such reading 
material is saying, “I don’t know the 
difference between black and white. 
I’ll read anything you throw at me.” 
He’s indicating that he doesn’t think 
much of himself and he doesn’t care 
what other people think of him. 


It’s easy to preach about the moral 
danger of obscene literature, but how 
often do we do anything about it? In- 
difference makes the dollar signs glow 
brighter in greedy editors’ eyes. Ii 
people would protest, there would be 
no market for these goods. Without a 
market, the problem would not exist. 


February is Catholic Press Month. 
Many worthwhile publications can 
challenge the sensationalism offered 
by careless publishers. But what we 
read is-—or should be—of our own 
choosing. What we choose reflects 
what we are. 

The Clairion, 
Immaculate Conception High, 
Montclair, N. J. 


Public indifference is an unpardon- 
able crime. We not only can, but we 
must show initiative in challenging 
those who threaten the well-being of 
society. 


Bound copies of Volume 35, The 
School Press Review, have been pre- 
pared, as they have for years, for pre- 
sentation to the Library of Congress 
and the Library of the U.S. Office of 
Education. 
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1960 Summer Offerings 


in School Journalism 
(Continued from Page 7) 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO WESTERN COLLEGE, Sil- 
ver City, N. M. 


June 13 - August 5; ; 
Jour. 401—Supervision of School Publi- 
cations. 
NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York, 
N. Y 


July 5 — August 12 
TL3600s—Educational and 
Writing , 
TL3602s—School and College Journalism 
Writing s57—Colloquium on the Profes- 
sion of Journalism 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
July 25 - August 6: 
Educ. 260f — Newspaper 
room 
August 22 .- September 2; 
News 175G—Principles of 
Journalism 
*Workshop for High School Journalists 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, School of Edu- 
cation, New York, N Y. 
June 20 - July 28: 
J1-2—Introduction§ to 
J9-10—News Writing 
June 21 - September 8: 
J7-8—Basic Journalistic Writing 
July 25 August 12: 
130.77—Student Activities (incl. publica- 
tions) in the Junior High School 
August 1 - September 8: 
J33-34—Copy Editing and Make-up 


NEVADA 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, Reno, Nev. 
June 27 - August 5: 


Jour. 368—The Special Feature Article 
Jour. 387—Jounalism in High School 


NORTH DAKOTA 


DICKINSON STATE TEACHERS COL. 
LEGE, Dickinson, N. D. 

June 13 - August 5: 

*Publications Staff Workshop 


OHIO 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, Athens, Ohio. 
June 19-25: 
*Workshop on High School 
June 13 - August 20: 
107—Newspaper Reporting 
111—Reporting Practice 
221—Editing Practice 
277—Newspaper Advertising Practice 
327 Public Relations Techniques 
378—Supervising School and College Pub- 
lications 
222—Feature and Magazine Writing 
375—Specialized Journalism 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Ohio 
ist Term—June 20 - July 22, 1960 
Jour. 401—Introduction to Journalism 
Jour. 508—Technical and Professional 
Writing 
Jour. 509—Journalism Laboratory 
Jour. 510—Photolournalism 
Jour. 602—Maaqazine Writing 
Jour. 603—Writing of Reviews and Cri- 
ticisms 
Jour. 605—News in Broadcasting 
Jour. 612—Feature Magazine Writing I! 
Jour. 613—Journalism Laboratory 
Jour 615—Jounalism Laboratory 
Jour. 617—Public Relations 
Jour. 711—Minor Problems in Journalism 
Jour. 950—Research in Journalism 
Education 674 — Supervision of Journal- 
ism in Secondary Schools 
2nd Term—dJuly 25 - Aug. 26, 1960 
Jour. 509 (See above) 
Jour. 613 ” " 
Jour. 615 - - 
Jour 711 ” ™ 
Jour. 960 . 


OKLAHOMA 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
June 7 — August 5: 
*Jour. 203—Workshops and Class Lectures 
on Supervision of Secondary School 
Publications. 


Professional 


in the Class- 


High School 


Journalism 


Publications 


Columbus, 


CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE, Edmond, 
Olla. 
B ginning June 7: 
15°—Jounalism Problems 


20 b—News Photography 
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203—News Reporting Pa 
352—Interpretation and Appreciation of 
the Newspaper 


OREGON 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eugene, Ore. 
June 20 August 12: ; 
J455—Supervision of School Publications 
J459—Publicity and Public Relations 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Mon- 
mouth, Ore. 
June 20 - August 12: 
J211—Introduction to Journalism 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
University Park, Pa. 
June 13 - September 2: 
13—News Writing and Reporting 
4C—Fundamentals of Advertising 
60—Photo-Journalism 

TENNESSEE 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 
July 11 - 15: 

*Workshops for Student Advisers 
June 13 - August 24, 
221—Journalistic Writing 
312—Writing Feature Articles 
313—Editorial Writing 
222—Gathering and Writing News 
481—Journalism in the High School 
499—Special Problems in Journalism 
351—Practicum in Journalism 


MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
June 6 - Aug. 17: 
Jour. 401-402—Writings 
TEXAS 
EAST TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Com- 
merce, Texas 
June 6 - August 26: 
*Workshop in Publications Photography 
*Wokshop in School Publications and Pub- 
licity 
Contemporary Problems in Jounalism 
NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Den- 
ton, Texas 
June 6 - August 23: 
Jou. 231-2—Newspaper 
Writing 
Jou. 332—Copyreading and Headline Writ- 
ing 
Jour. 333-4—Newspaper Internship 
Jour. 441—Reporting Public Affairs 


Projects 


Reporting and 


Jour. 490-1—Special Problems Course 
UTAH 
BRINGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo, 
Utah 


June 13 - August 19: 
647—Teaching Methods in Journalism 
693—Special Studies in Journalism 
August 8 - 12: 
*692—High School Publications Workshop 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
June 13 - August 26: 
Eng. 105w—Writers’ Conference 
Jour. 41R—Basic Photography 
Jour. 111-1—Magazine Article Writing 
Jour.—160—Journalism and Education 
(for newspaper advisers) 


WASHINGTON 


EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, Cheney, Wash. 
June 20 - August 5: 

Jou. 8241, s242, s243—Reporting 
Jour. s453—High School Student 
cations 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION, Ellensburg, Wash. 
June 20 - July 20: 
Eng. 263a—Practical Journalism 
Eng. 266a—Newswriting 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
Wash. 
June 20 to July 20: 
406—Press and Society 
414—History of Journalism 
*300—Laboratory Work on 


Publi- 


University 


“Daily” 

July 21 — August 19: 

*300—Laboratory Work on University 
“Daily” 


WEST VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgan- 
town, W. Va. 
June 6 - July 15: 
Jour. 113—Principles of Advertising 
Jour. 110—Typogaphy and Printing Pro- 
cesses 


Jour. 20i—Interpreting Current Events 

July 18 - August 26: 

Jou. 215—High School Journalism 

Jour. 201—Interpreting Current Events 
WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGE, Eau Claire, 
Wisc. 
June 20 - August 12: 
Jour. 1—Introduction to Journalism 
Jour. 2—Intoduction to Communications 
Jour. 10—Introduction to Reporting and 
Publicity Writing 
Jour. 100—School Journalism Activities 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, 
Wisc. 
June 20 - July 15: 
Jour. 191—Teaching Journalism and the 
Supervision of School Publications 
June 20 - August 12: 
Jour. 2a—Newswriting 
Jour. 105a—Feature Writing 
Jour. 111—The Press and Society 
= STATE COLLEGE, Menomonie, 
isc. 
Jun@ 27 - August 12: 
Eng. 479—Public Relations of Schools 
Eng. 410—Writing and Selling Feature 
Articles 
MARQUETTE 
Wisc. 
June 20 - July 29: 
3—Reporting and News Writing 
5—Introduction to Graphic Arts 
137—School Publications. 


Additional Awards 


PRINTED NEWSPAPERS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
2501 or more 


UNIVERSITY, Milwaukee, 








Medalist 
ABINGTONIAN, Senior High School, Ab- 
ington, Pa. 
1001 - 1500 
Medalist 


BROADCASTER, Whitehaven High School, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


OFFSET NEWSPAPERS 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1001 - 1500 
First Place 
VIKING SAGA, North Salinas High School, 
Salinas, Cal. 
300 or less 
First Place 


COLUMBIA GEM, Columbia Township High 
School, Columbia Station, Ohio. 


Rating Changes 


PRINTED NEWSPAPERS 
SENIOR HIGH 
1501 - 2500 
First Place to Medalist 
GLEN BURNIAN, Senior High School, Glen 


Burnie, Md. 
1501 - 2500 
Second to First Place 
BLUE AND GOLD, High School, Malden,, 
’ 


Mass. 
1001 - 1500 
Second to First Place 


CALDRON, Grover Cleveland High School, 
Caldwell, N. J. 
751 - 1000 


Second to First Place 


FORUM, Sacred Heart High School, 
tebury, Conn, 


301 - 500 
First Place to Medalist 
SPIRE, St. Stanislaus High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1001 or more pupils 
Second to First Place 


TRIDENT, Amity Regional High School, 
Woodbridge, Conn. 
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Manhattan Madness 
By Louise Blecher 


“New York, New York is a wonder- 
ful town. The Bronx is up and the 
Battery’s down,” at least this is true 
according to a popular song by Leon- 
ard Bernstein. However, Mr. Bern- 
stein would not and could not make 
this statement if he had ever tried 
to find his way to Greenwich Village. 


Without a doubt, New York was 
planned by some devilish characters 
who wished to confuse and torment 
sightseers; walking through its streets 
is like wandering in a maze. For in- 
stance, have you ever tried to find 
your way to the famous “Village”? 


What To Do? 


After hearing all the comments 
about it, you’d think it would be well- 
advertised, would have blue houses 
and green people and would be ap- 
proximately two and one-half blocks 
from the bus terminal. Strange to 
say, it most certainly does not follow 
this description. Here’s your plight if 
you ever try to locate art exhibits in 
Greenwich Village. 


First, you’ll ask everyone in your 
house how to get to the “Village.” 
Those directions which you receive 
will be clear, concise, and without a 
doubt as wrong as they can possibly 
be. Ignorant of this fact, you’ll prob- 
ably cheerfully journey to New York 
by bus one Saturday. 


Where Is It, 


Your problems begin the minute you 
step into the clean, fresh air of New 
York City and discover that you don’t 
know where you are or in what 
direction you should head. So you'll 
ask one of the pleasant pedestrians. 
After the first ten passerbys growl 
unintelligible nothings at you, some- 
one will give you directions to a street 
in the “Village” called Sixth avenue. 
At least he will call it Sixth avenue. 
And you'll head on your merry way 
toward that street. Fun begins when 
you follow those directions to a “T” 
and come upon a lovely street idenfied 
as “Avenue of the Americas”. 


Stunned, you will look all over for 
that awful street; you'll go round and 
round until someone, noticing your 
dazed expression, will divulge the local 
secret that Avenue of the Americas 
and Sixth avenue are one and the 
same. More than a trifle embarrassed, 
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you begin once again looking for the 
elusive art exhibits. 


Ten blocks and two tired feet later 
you feel that perhaps you’ve gone in 
the wrong direction. Feeling very ex- 
perienced, you decide to take a sub- 
way. Signs identifying the trains as 
B.M.T., L.R.T. or X.Y.Z. faze you not 
a bit! Either you’ll have a nervous 
breakdown on the spot, jump in front 
of an oncoming train or if you are 
particularly unlucky, you will board 
a train. When you once again step 
out into the bright air of New York, 
you will be a bit dazed. 

To make matters worse, those ex- 
hibits will still be nowhere in sight. 
Deciding to ask where New York hides 
its art exhibits, you bravely approach 
someone who will then say, “Oh, come 
sometimes during the week. The 
artists are never here on weekends!” 

One of the nice aspects of New York 
is its comfortable system of insane 
asylums. Go there very quietly; per- 
haps they can arrange for a nice 
private art show in your cell. 


The Entree, 
High School, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Pam McDonough, Feature Editor of 
the Bagpipe, Clifford J. Scott High 
School, East Orange, N. J., selected 
these features as the best and most 
original she could obtain from her 
own school newspaper and its ez- 
changes. Mr. Edward P. Wizda is the 
Adviser. 


Take Your Beard Out 


Of My Espresso Coffee 


Let me clue you in about that gig 
I took in last night. I copped a new 
rag down at the village green espe- 
cially for this action. It was longer 
than my other rags but my stud digs 
me that way; a little above the knee. 
Naturally, it had no waistline. It was 
a cross between burlap and silk. I put 
taps on my five year old sneakers, 
stashed my entire Miles Davis sides 
in my huge shoulder bag and made it 
out the door. 


I met Cha-Cha footing it down to 
the “Gas Light” where Uncle Sue was 
flipping all with his crazy bongo beat 
and Catman Stone read his latest 
poetic verses. At the set things had 
already begun to shake. As I opened 









the door to the pad the odor of stale 
cigarettes and warm beer together 
with the musty room filled my nostrils. 
In the gleam of the candlelight I could 
see everybody was sprawled on the 
floor being sent by the way out flute 
of Owl Jenkins. All at once Loinko, 
overcome by the mood, jumped up and 
did an interpretive dance and then 
slumped back to her original position 
under the piano. 

The Ghoul impressed us all with his 
sonnet about the beauty of his dirty 
sneakers. About four a.m. I decided 
to split the scene and made it back 
to my refined pad. Good-night, 
squares, until the next moon shines 
over the village. 

Like good-bye 
The Bohemian 


The Bagpipe, 
Scott High School, 
East Orange, N. J. 


Early Mornin’ Blues 


There are two widely accepted 
methods by which teen-agers are 
awakened. The first is by the alarm 
clock. The second is by mothers. Since 
alarm clocks can be turned off, the lat- 
ter is more feared. Your mother comes 
into your room and gently nudges you 
awake, announcing it’s 7:30. You wear- 
ily open one eye and triumphantly 
note it’s only 7:29. This give you an 
excuse to go back to sleep for another 
ten minutes. After twelve minutes 
your mother calls from downstairs to 
find out if you’re up. Thirty seconds 
later your father comes up and not 
so gently drags you out of bed and 
throws you on the floor. 

Mumbling to yourself you drag your- 
self down the hall to get washed. Then, 
summoning super-human courage you 
look into the mirror. After a while 
even this shock wears off, so you finish 
washing, get dressed, and stumble 
down to breakfast. You are greeted 
by two wide-eyed fried eggs. Somehow 
you don’t like the way they are look- 
ing at you. 

Next comes a fifteen-minute search 
for an algebra book or a pen or six 
cents for milk. Sometimes you need 
only one or two of these items, but on 
a morning which invariably turns in- 
to “one of those days” you can’t find 
anything, touching off a search similar 
to the one Stanley made. 


At last everything is found and it’s 
“Clifford Scott High School, I pre- 
sume!” 

The Bagpipe, 
Scott High School, 
East Orange, N. J. 
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Newspaper Fund Grants 
Awards To 340 Advisers 


(Continued from Page 6) 


DETROIT—Sister Mary Catharine, 8333 
Townsend, Detroit, Mich. St. Thomas High 
School, Detroit, Mich.—Marquette Univer- 


sity. 

DETROIT—Miss Annie Shelegey, 15733 
Washburn tt., Detroit, Mich. Hamtramck 
High School, Hamtramck, Mich.—Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

DETROIT—Mr. Marlyn K. Staschke, 6333 
Minock Ave., Detroit, Mich. Lutheran High 
School, Detroit, Mich.—University of Mi- 
chigan. 

DETROIT—Miss Ruth Winter, 5148 W. Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Mich. Edwin Denby High 
School, Detroit, Mich.—University of Min- 
nesota. 

ECORSE—John O. Wilson, 16275 McCann, 
Ecorse, Mich. Ecorse High School, Ecorse, 
Mich.—University of Minnesota. 

FLINT—William Eugene Goode, 229 E. Lo- 
rado, Flint, Mich. Beecher High School, 
Flint, Mich.—University of Michigan. 

GRAND RAPIDS—Miss Jo-an Greta Kley- 
nenberg, 2415 Valentine N. E,, Grand Ra- 
pids, Mich. Ottawa Hills High School, 
Mich.—Michigan State University. 

HAMTRAMCK-—Sister Mary Germaine Res- 
tuk, 2697 Caniff Ave., Hamtramck, Mich. 
St, Ladislaus High School, Hamtramck, 
Mich.—Marquette University. 

MUSKEGON—Vernon J. Boerman, 1753 Vine 
Ave., Muskegon, Mich. North Muskegon 
High School, No, Muskegon Mich.—North- 
western University. 

NAZARETH—Sister Mary Vianney, 
eth Academy, Nazareth, Mich. 
Academy, Nazareth, 
University. 

RAPID CITY—Mrs. Ryll S. Clark, Box 13, 
Rapid City, Mich. Rapid City High School, 
Rapid City, Mich.—University of Michigan. 

SAGINAW—Earl R. Snodgrass, 1406 Janes 
St., Saginaw, Mich. Saginaw High School, 


Naza- 
Nazareth 
Mich.»—Marquette 


Saginaw, Mich.—Indiana University Se- 
minar. 

SOUTH HAVEN—Miss Lorana L. Kauff- 
man, 124 Van Buren St., So. Haven 


Mich. South Haven High School, So. Ha- 
ven, Mich.—Northwestern University. 
WARREN—John T. Gutka, 13365 Bloomfield 


Ave., Warren, Mich. Fitzgerald High 
School, Warren, Mich.——Michigan State 
University. 

MINNESOTA 


HIBBING—Elwood C. Karwand, 2902! 1 
Ave., Hibbing, Minn. Hibbing High School, 
Hibbing, Minn.—University of Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS—John K. Sheldon, 8412 Ir- 
ving Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. Edina- 
Morningside Senior High School, Edina, 
Minn.—University of Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Mrs. Betty M. Vorpahl, 
1821 Supont So., Minneapolis, Min.. West 
High School, Minneapolis, Minn.—Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

NEW ULM—Sister Maria, 500 N. State St., 
New Elm, Minn. Holy Trinity Cathedral 
High School, New Uim, Minn.—Univer- 
sitv of Notre Dame. 

ST. PAUL—Gordon Albert Grant, 2134 Ar- 


cade St., St. Paul, Minn. Johnson High 
School, St. Paul, Minn.—University of 
Minnesota. 

ST. PAUL—Calvin Maurice Klawitter, 954 
E. Ivy, St. Paul, Minn. Central High 
School, St. Paul, Minn.—University of 
Minnesota. 


ST. PAUL—Gerald L. Penk, 264 W. Edith 
Dr., St. Paul, Minn. Monroe High, School, 
St. Paul, Minn.—University of Minnesota. 

TRUMAN—Lloyd D. Armstrong, Box 448, 
Truman, Minn. Truman Public School, 
Truman, Minn.—University of Minnesota. 

MISSISSIPPI 

BILOXI—Mrs. Bobbie Anna Thibodeaux, 540 
E. Howard Ave., Biloxi, Miss. Biloxi High 
School, Biloxi, Miss.—University of Mis- 
Souri. 

GREENVILLE—Lee Harold Groner, 209 Dal- 


lis Dr., Greenville, Miss. Greenville High 
School, Geenville, Miss.—University of 
Minnesota. 


JACKSON—Mays Boswell Hunter, 1043 Car- 
lisle St., Jackson, Miss. William B. Mur 
rah High School, Jackson, Miss.—Indiana 
University Seminar. 

JACKSON—Charles G. Smith, Jr., 2017 Pa- 


den St., Jackson, Miss. Central High 
School, Jackson, Miss.—Louisiana State 
University. 


May 1960 


JACKSON—H. Worthington-Smith, Box 
3023, Jackson, Miss. Jackson State Col- 
lege, Jackson, Miss,—Michigan State Uni- 
versity. ‘ 

UNIVERSITY—Miss Emelda V. Capati, Box 
469 University, Miss. Villamor High 
School, Manilla, Philippines.—Syracuse 
University. 


MISSOURI 


CARUTHERSVILLE—Miss_ Patricia Ann 
Brewer, 601 Ferguson St., Caruthersville, 


Mo. Caruthersville High School, Caru- 
thersville, Mo#—Univ. of Missouri. 
DENVER—Mrs. Martha Fave 'Woollums, 
Denver, Mo. Martinsville High School, 
Martinsville, Mo.— University of Mis- 

souri. 


JEFFERSON CITY—Mrs, Flo L. Summers, 
115 Boonville Rd., Jefferson City, Md. 
Senior High School, Jefferson City, Mo 
—Indiana University Seminar. 

KANSAS CITY—Thomas H. Sicking, 3341 
Karnes Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. West- 
pot High School, Kansas City, Mo.—Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

LEE’S SUMMIT—William K. Prewitt, 306 


Madison, Lee’s Summit, Mo. East High 
School, Kansas City, Mo.—University of 
Missouri. 

ST. LOUIS—Glen Albert William Kleine, 


8304 Alabama Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Mehl- 
ville High School, Lemay, Mo.—Indiana 
University Seminar. 

UNIVERSITY CITY—Miss Vernita Jane 
Hollander 1146 Midland Bivd., University 
City, Mo. University City Senior High 
School, University City, Mo.—University 
of Missouri. 

WEBSTER GROVES—Mrs. Yvonne H. La- 
nagan, 340 Calvert Ave., Webster Groves, 
Mo. Webster Goves High School, Webster 
Groves, Mo.—University of Minnesota. 


MONTANA 


ANACONDA—Thomas P. Doonan, 1005 Mt. 
Haggin Home, Anaconda, Mont. Anaconda 
Senior High School, Anaconda, Mont.— 
Montana State University at Missouia. 

BOZEMAN—Alfred Louis Abelin, 798 So 
Church St., Bozeman, Mont. Three Forks 
High School, Three Forks, Mcnt.—Mon- 
tana State University At Missoula. 


BOZEMAN—Robert W. Shields, 914 So. 
Grand Ave., Bozeman, Mont. Bozeman 
Senior High School, Bozeman, Mont.— 
University of Colorado. 

GREAT FALLS—William Edward Spahr, 
122-12 St. No., Great Falls, Mont. Great 
Falis High School, Great Falls, Mont.— 


Montana State University at Missoula 


HARLEM—Elmer €E. Stuhimiller, Harlem, 
Mont. Harlem High School, Harlem, 
Mont.—South Dakota State College. 


LIVINGSTON—Harold Francis Gillis 405 S. 


13 St., Livingston, Mont. Park County 
High School, Livingston, Mont.—Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

NEBRASKA 


FREMONT—Leonard A. Hamsa, 625 No. 
Hancock, Fremont, Neb, Fremont High 
School,, Fremont, Neb—Indiana Univer- 
sity Seminar. 

SCOTTSBLUFF—Ted C. Tow, 1405! 4 Ave. 
Scottsbluff, Neb. Scottsbluff High School 
and College, Scottsbluff, Neb.—Univer- 
sity of lowa. 


NEVADA 
ALAMO—Claudius Delbert Doty, Alamo, 
Nev. Paliranagat High School, Alamo, 


Nev.—University of Nevada. 

CARSON CITY—Mrs. Lula Georgie Walford, 
1105 W. 4 St, Carson City, Nev. Carson 
High School, Carson City, Nev.—Univer- 
sity of Nevada. 

ELKO—Miss Pauline V. Grise, Box 255, El- 
ko, Nev. Elko High School, Elko, Nev.— 
University of Nevada. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CLAREMONT—Richard W. Dyer, 4 Martha 
St., Claremont, N. H. Stevens High 
School, Claremont’ N. H.—Northwestern 
University. 

WEST FRANKLIN—Ms. Etta F. Lamothe, 


270 So, Main St., W. Franklin, N. H. 
Andover High School, Andover, N. H.— 
Columbia University. 
NEW JERSEY 
BLAIRSTOWN—Anthony Lewis Cassen, 
Blairstown, N. J. Blair Academy, Blairs- 


town N. J.—Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. a 


ELIZABETH—Sister M. Joan Rolling, 939 
Magnolia Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. Sacred 
Heart High School, Elizabeth, N. J.—St. 
Bonaventure University. 

MAPLEWOOD—Miss Lieber B. Anker, 8 
Cakland Terrace, Maplewood, N. J. High 
School. Metuchen, N. J.—Syracuse Uni- 
versity 

MIDDLETOWN—Miss Rose Calcerano, 49 
Hubbard Ave., Middletown, N. J. Middle- 
town Township High School, Middletown, 
N. J,—University of Colorado. 


MORRISTOWN—Mrs. Lila Ida Bernstein, 
24 Fairmount Ave., Morristown, N. J. 
Parsippany-Troy Hills High School, 


Parsippany-Troy Hills, N. Y.—Columbia 


University. 
NEWARK-—Sister Marie Harold, 228 W. 
Market St., Newark, N. J.—St. Vincent 


Academy, Newark, N. J.—St. Bonaventure 
University. 

NEWARK—Vincent N. Porcelli, 363 Haw- 
thorne Ave., Newark, N. J. Hasbrouck 
Heights High School, Hasbrouck Heights, 
N. J.—Columbia University. 

NBW MILFORD— Mrs. Ann DeVenezia 19 
D Bulger Ave., New Milford, N. J. West- 
wood High School Westwood N. J.—Co- 
lumbia University. 

SOUTH AMBOY—Sister Mary Madeline Mc 
Carthy, 263 Augusta St., S. Amboy N. 
J. St. Mary’s High School S. Amboy, N. 
J.—Marquette University. 

SPRINGFIELD—Sidney Krueger, 227 Lelak 
Ave,, Springfield, N. J.—Central High 
School, Newark, N. J.— Pennsylvania 
State University. 

TRENTON—Sister Mary Jacinta, 681 Law- 


rence Rd., Trenton, N. J. Notre Dame 
High School, Trenton, N. J.—St. Bona- 
venture University. 

VERONA—Charles W. Brome, 16 Pease 
Ave., Verona, N. J. Montclair High 
School, Montclair, N. J.—Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

WALDWICK—John D. Pontier, 27 Lyon 
Rd., Waldwick, N. J. Ramapo Regional 


High School, Franklin Lakes, N. J.—New 
York University. 


NEW MEXICO 


ALBUQUERQUE—Juan A. Maes, 537 Morn- 
ingside Dr., N. E. Albuquerque N. M 
Cuba High School, Cuba, N. M.—Universi- 
ty of Oklahoma. 

ALBUQUERQUE—Mrs. Consuelo’ Torres, 
2726 San Rafael S. E., Albuquerque N. M. 
Bernalillo High, Bernalillo N. M.—Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

CORONA Vern Smith, Box 





134 Corona, 


N. M. Corona Public Schools, Corona, 
N. M.—University of Colorado. 
GALLUP Mrs. Pauline H. Washington, 


403 Julie Drive, Gallup N. M. Gallup Se- 
nior High School, Gallup N. M.—Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

SANTA FE—Robert Douglas Saam, 3 Pla 
cita Rafaela, Santa Fe, N. M. Santa Fe, 
High School, Santa Fe, N. M.—University 
of Minnesota. 


NEW YORK 
ALBION—Miss Sydne Ann Brownell, 574 
East Ave., Albion, N. Y. Albion Central 
ae Albion, N. Y.—Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 


AVOCA—Donald B. Healey, Box 327C, Avo- 


ca, N. Y. Avoca Central School, Avoca 

N. Y.—St. Bonaventure University. 
BEMUS POINT—Hobart Graydon, Ever- 

son, 27 Maple St., Bemus Point, N. Y. 


Bemus Point Central High School, Bemus 
Point, N. Y.—West Virginia University. 
BREWSTER—Alfred Emmanuel Mulkern, 

RFD 2, Vail’s Grove; Peach Lake. Brew- 

ster, N. Y. Purdys Central High School}, 
No. Salem, N. Y.—Syracuse University. 
BROOKLYN—Mrs. Adele Fisch, 1715 E. 22 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Samuel J. Tilden 
High School, Brooklyn 3, N. Y —Syra- 
cuse University. 
BROOKLYN—Stephen J. Rusnak, 30 Bay 7 


St., Bklyn, N. Y.—Bishop Loughlin Me- 
morial High, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Columbia 
University. 

BUFFALO—Mrs. Claire M. R. Viczian, 306 
East St., Buffalo, N. Y. Maryvale High 
School, Cheektowaga, N. Y. — Syracuse 
University. 


COEYMANS HOLLOW—David W. Martin, 
Copeland Hill Rd., Coeymans Hollow, N. 
Y. The Milne School, Albany, N. Y.— 
Northwestern University. 

EGGERTSVILLE—Sister M. Terence Smith, 
3860 Main St., Egnertsville, N. Y. Buffalo 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, Eggerts- 
ville. N. ¥.—University of Notre Dame. 

ELMIRA—Sister Mary Edmond Gauthier, 
‘490 Maple Ave., Elmira, N. Y. Notre 
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Dame High School, Elmira, N. Y.—St. 
Bonaventure University. 

ENDICOTT—Sister Anthony Louise, Sisters 
of Charity, 1162 Broad St., Endicott, N. 
Y. Seton Catholic High School, Endicott, 
N. Y.—St. Bonaventure University. 

FALCONER—C. Calvin Hanson, 235 Pearl 
St., Falconer, N. Y. Southwestern Central 
High School, Jamestown, N. Y.—Syra- 
cuse University. ; 

FARMINGDALE, L. 1|.—Franklin J. Stein, 
4 W. Chestnut St., Farmingdale, L. I., 
N. Y. Amityville Memorial High School, 
Amityville, L. 1. N. ¥.—Columbia Univer- 
sity 

FORT COVINGTON—John W. Hall, Box 51, 
Fort Covington, N. Y. Salmon River Cen- 
tral, Fort Covington, N. Y.—University 
of Kentucky. 

HICKSVILLE, L. I.—Jack Fields, 18 Acre 
Lane, Hicksville, N. Y.. Great Neck So. 
Senior High School, Great Neck, N. Y.— 
Columbia University. 

JACKSON HEIGHTS—Austin Francis Mc 
Keen, 30-51 84 St., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
University of Minnesota. 

JAMESTOWN—Richard A. 
Newton Ave., Jamestown, 
town High School, Jamestown, 
Pennsylvania State University. 

LONG BEACH—Mrs. Irma E. Zillessen, 652 
W. Penn St., Long Beach, N. Y. Long 
Beach High School, Long Beach, N. Y.— 
Pennsylvania State University. 

NEW YORK—Sister M. Raphael, 154 Waver- 
ly Place, N, Y. Cathedral High School, 
New York, N. Y.—St. Bonaventure Uni- 
versity. 

NIAGARA FALLS—Reverend Peter J. Mc 
Neill, 520 66 St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Bishop Duffy High School, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.—St. Bonaventure University. 

ONEONTA—Lowell Kraft, 309 Chestnut 
Street, Oneonta, N. Y. Van Hornesville 
Central School, Van Hornesville, N. Y.— 
Syracuse University. 

ROCHESTER—Miss Nancy Lee Ove. 
60 Stonewood Ave., Rochester, N. 
Churchville-Chili Central School, ses. 
ville, N. ¥Y.—Syracuse University. 

SCARSDALE—Athur H. Weisbach, Jr., 700 
Scarsdale Ave., Scarsdale, N. Y. Scarsdale 
High School, Scarsdale, N. Y.—Columbia 
University. 

SILVER CREEK—Paul M. Ryan, Jr., 10 
Oliver St., Silver Creek N. Y. Forestvillle 
Central School,, Forestville, N. Y. — 
St. Bonaventure University. 

SNYDER—Richard Stephen Torrell, 4841 
N. Harlem Road, Snyder, N. Y. Cleveland 
Hill High School, Cheektowaga, N. Y.— 
Syracuse University. 

UTICA—Mrs. Sylvia 
Sunset Ave., Utica, 
Proctor High School, 
Columbia University. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE—Mrs. Elizabeth S. Stevenson, 
411 Allendale Place, Charlotte, N. C. 
East Mecklenburg High School, Charlotte, 
N. C.—University of Tennessee. 

ELIZABETHTOWN — Miss Magdalen 
Parker, Box 186 Elizabethtown N. C.— 
Elizabethtown High School, Elizabeth- 
town, N. C.—Indiana University. 

HENDERSON—Miss Peggy Jane Stanton, 
Route 4, Henderson, N. C. Henderson 
High School, Henderson, N. C.—Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 

MURPHY—Miss Maria Louise Travis, 305 
Valley River Ave., Murphy, N. C.— 
Murphy High School, Murphy, N. Cc. — 
University of Missouri. 

ROCKY MOUNT—Mrs. Margaret Williams, 
400 Oakdale Rd., Rocky Mount, N. C.— 
Rocky Mount Senior High School, Rocky 
Mount, N. C.—University of Minnesota. 

WALNUT COVE—Kent Bolt Lewellyn, Wal- 
nut Cove, N. C. Ringgold High School, 
Ringgold, Ga.—Iindiana aren | Semi- 
nar. 


Stewart, 214 
N. Y. James- 
N. Y.— 


Bluhme Kline, 2600 
N. Y. Thomas R. 
Utica, N. Yr 


NORTH DAKOTA 


BELULAH—Ray Shields, Box 896, 
N. D. Cooperstown High School, 
town, N. 
Missoula. 

GRAND FORKS—Glayde Maurice Cory, 2215 
5 Ave., N., Grand Forks, N. D. Central 
High School, Grand Forks, N. D.—North- 
western University. 

MINOT—Sister Magdalene Schammel, 800 1 
St. N. E., Minot, N, D, Bishop Ryan High 
School, Minot, N. D.—University of Notre 
Dame. 

NEW ENGLAND—Sister 
Mary Convent, 


Beulah 
Coopers- 
D.—Montana State University at 


Mary Peter, St. 
New England, N. D. St. 
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Mary’s High School, New England, N. D. 
University of Minnesota. 

SHELDON—Mrs, Shirley L. Vitus, Sheldon, 
N. D. Sheldon High School, Sheidon, N. 
D.—University of Oregon. 

VALLEY CiTY—Sister Rose Willenbring, 
St. Catherine High School, Valley City, 
N. D. St. Catherine High School, Valley 
City, N. D.—Catholic University. 


OHIO 


AKRON—Sister M. Judine King, 691 Co- 
burn St., Akron O. St, Mary’s High, Akron 
0.—University of Notre Dame. 

ATWATER—Mrs. Jeanette L. Weber, 2587 
State Route 80, Atwater, O. Randolph 
High School, Randolph, 
University. 

BAY VILLAGE—Mrs. Eleanor H. Kellam, 
28108 Osborn Rd., Bay Village, O. Bay 
High School, Bay Village, O.—Northwest- 
ern University. ; 

CINCINNATI—Sister Mary Cyril, 6532 
Beechmont Ave., Cincinnati, 0. McNicho- 
las High School. Cincinnati, O.—Marquet- 
te University. on 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS—Noel E. Wines, 
2959 Hampshire Rd., Cleveland Heights 
Ohio. University School. Shaker Heights; 
Ohio.—indiana University Seminar. 

CUYAHOGA FALLS—Mrs. Sharon Hope- 
well, 3088 Prior Dr., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Akron School System, O.—Indiana Uni- 
versity Seminar. : 

CUYAHOGA FALLS—Mrs. Louise F. Kit- 
tell, 1594 Second St., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Cuyahoga Falls High School, Cuyahoga 
Fails, O.—University of Minnesota. 

DAYTON—Miss Esther Crisman, 249 Co- 
rona Ave., Dayton, O. Oakwood High 
School, Dayton, O.—Indiana University 
Seminar. 

DELPHOS—Mrs. 

Cleveland St., 
School, Venedocia, 
sity. 
FORT RECOVERY—Robert Cotner, Box 333 
Wayne St., Fort Recovery, O. Fort Re- 
covery High School, Fort Recovery, O.— 
Ohio State University. 

HAMILTON—Mrs. Alice B. Moon, 765 Ridge- 
wood Ave., Hamilton, O. Garfield Senior 
High School, Hamilton, O.—Northwestern 
University. 

KETTERING—Mrs. Ann Hauptman Adman, 
2500 Uh! Court, Kettering, O. Fairmont 
High School, Kettering, O.—Nothwestern 
University. 

LANCASTER — Sister M. Constantius 
Schmidt, St. Mary Convent, E. Chestnut 
St., Lancaster, O. St. Mary High School, 
Lancaster, O.—Duquesne University. 

MARION—Walter White, 611 No. Prospect, 
Marion, O. Marseilles Rural School, San- 
dusky, O.—Ohio State University. 

SMITHVILLE—Kenneth Barton, 430 WN. 
Summit St., Smithville, O. Chippewa Lo- 
cal School, Doylestown, O.—Kent State 
University. 

TIFFIN—Mrs. Constance L. Foster, 51 Main 
St., Tiffin, O. Columbian High School, 
Tiffin O.—Ohio University. 

TUSCARAWAS—Ralph Herbert Romig, Box 
197, Tuscarawas, O. Uhrichsville High 
School, Uhrichsville, O,—Ohio State Uni 
versity. 

WADSWORTH—Charies A. Loparo, 219 S. 
Lyman St., Wadsworth, O. Brunwick 
High School, Brunswick, O.—Kent State 
University. 

ZANESVILLE—Sister M. Florence Anne 
Hearn, St. Thomas Convent, 143 North 5 
St., Zanesville, O. Bishop Rosecrans High 
School, Zanesville, O.—University of Notre 
Dame. 


O.—Kent State 
’ 


Evelyn Guthrie, 440 E. 
Delphos, O. York Local 
0.—Ohio State Univer 


OKLAHOMA 


CHICKASHA—Mrs. Pearl 
1407 Mississippi, Chickasha, Okla. 
kasha High School, Chickasha, 
University of Oklahoma. 

CHILOCCO—Cleo Ear! Wallace, 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 
Agricultural School, 
University of Missouri. 

ENID—Miss Ruth Scott, 805 W. Oklahoma, 
Enid, Okla. Enid High School, Enid, 
Okla.—Northwestern University. 

FARGO—Mrs. Margaret M. Larason, Box 75, 
Fargo, Okla. Fargo High School, Fargo, 
Okla.—University of Oklahoma. 

KINGFISHER—Mrs. Ruth Gamble Payne, 
623 W. Fay, Kingfisher, Okla. Kingfisher 
High School, Kingfisher, Okla.—Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Mrs. 


Humber Seely, 
Chic- 


Okla.— 
825 WN. 7, 


Chilocco Indian 
Chilocco, Okla.— 


Charlotte Eaker, 


2916 N. W. 18 Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Harding High School, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.—University of Oklahoma. 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Mrs. Nevva lone Sartin, 
2636 N. W. 31 Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Northwest Classen High School, Okila- 
homa City, Okla.—University of Minne. 
sota. 

WOODWARD—Miss Ruth Maxine Bartlett, 
923 Cherry, Woodward, Okla. Woodward 
High School, Woodward, Okla.—North- 
western University. 


OREGON 


CAMAS VALLEY—Melvin Albert Jones, P. 
O. Box 56, Camas Valley, Ore. Camas 
Valley High School, Camas Valley, Ore.— 
University of Oregon. 

COQUILLE—Willard 0. Mohn, P. O. Box 
573, Coquille, Ore. Senior High School, Co. 
quille, Ore.—University of Oregon. 

GLIDE-«Gene Rosaschi, Box 364, Glide; Ore, 
Glide High School. Glide Ore.—Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 

PORTLAND—Joseph Thomas Kovach, 2447 
N. E. 138 Pl., Portland, Ore. Madison 
High School, Portland, Ore.—University 
of Oregon. 

PORTLAND—Keith A. Pierce, 5445 SW 63 
Ave. Portland Ore. Jefferson High School; 
Portland, Ore.—University of Oregon. 

ROCKAWAY—Harry W. Linker, P. O. Box 
55, Rockaway Ore. Neah-Kah-Nie High 
School P.O. 77 Rockaway Ore.—Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

SANDY—Robert J. McPheeters 2059 S. E. 114 
Pl. Sandy Ore. Sandy Union High School, 
Sandy Ore.—University of Oregon. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLISON PARK—Sister De La Salle, Pro- 
vidence Heights, Motherhouse, Allison 
Park, Pa. Saint Basil, Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 
Marquette University. 

COALDALE&-—Sister St. Mary, St. Mary 
Convent, Coaldale, Pa. Marian High 
School, Coaldale, Pa.—Marquette Univer- 
sity 

CONNELLSVILLE—Mrs. Edna H. Fisher, 
513. Davidson Ave., Connellsville, Pa. 
Dunbar Township High School, Leisen- 
ring, Pa.—University of Minnesota. 

CORRY—Mrs. Allene Hosier, 809 E. Main 
St., Corry, Pa. Union City Area High 
School, Union City, Pa.—State Univer- 
sity of lowa. 

DONORA—James William Rutledge, Box 
601, Donora, Pa. Greater Monongahela 
Area High School, Monongahela, Pa. — 
Pennsylvania State University. 

DREXEL HILL—Sister Marie Patrice, Arch- 
bishop Prendergast Faculty House, Dre- 
xel Hill Pa., Archbishop Prendergast High 
School, Drexel Hill Pa. University of 
Notre Dame. 

GARARDS FORT—Edwad J. Barry, Ga- 
rards Fort, Pa. Mapletown High School, 
Greensboro, Pa. — West Virginia Uni- 
versity. 

HUMMELSTOWN—George F. Sandel, 28 No. 
Railroad St., Hummelstown, Pa. Milton 
Hershey School, Hershey, Pa.—University 
of Wisconsin. 

LATROBE—William R. 
Monastery Drive, Latrobe, Pa. Latrobe 
High School, Latrobe, Pa.—Pennsyivania 
State University. 

NORRISTOWN—Sister Mary Augustus Hen- 
nessy, St. Patrick Convent, 630 DeKalb 
St., Norristown, Pa. Bishop Kenrick High 
School, Norristown, Pa. — University of 
Notre Dame. 

PENFIELD—Paul 
field, Pa. 


Couchenour, 1116 


Fenchak, Box 43, Pen- 

: Huston Township High School, 
Penfield, Pa.—Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


PHILADELPH!IA—Brother Fredwin Jerome, 
4909 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. West 
Phila. Catholic Boys High, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Duquesne University. 

PHOENIXVILLE—Miss Kathryn M. Kelly, 
Meadowbrook Lane, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Phoenixville Area High School, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.—Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

PITTSBURGH—Sister Mary Amandine, 155 
So. 15 St., Pittsburgh, Pa. St. Adalbert 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Duquesne 
University. 

PITTSBURGH—Sister 
James Convent, 1 Neptune St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. St. James High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—Northwestern University. 

PITTSBURGH—Mary 8B. Vichich, Miss. 144 
Lott Rd., Pittsbugh, Pa. Plum High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Pennsylvania 
State University. 

QUAKERTOWN—Miss Carolyn 
108 Milford Square Rd., 


Vincent Mary, St. 


E. Potser, 
Quakertown, Pa. 
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Quakertown Community Senior High 
School, Quakertown, Pa.—Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


STATE COLLEGE—William M. Dallam, 115 
W. Hamilton Ave., State College, Pa. Col- 
lege Area Senior High School, State 
College,, Pa.—Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

RHODE ISLAND 


PAWTUCKET — William J. McDole, 106 
Martin St., Pawtucket, R. |. Pawtucket 
West Senior High School, Pawtucket, R. 
1.—Boston University. 


PAWTUCKET _— Reverend Brother 
Bertrand Peter, 123 Walcott St., Paw- 
tucket, R. |.—Columbia University. , 

PROVIDENCE—Miss Elaine M. Annotti, 
52 La Salle Dr., Providence, R. |. Hope 
High School, Providence, R. 1.—Colum- 


bia University. 

PROVIDENCE—Brother Cornelius De Foe, 
612 Academy Ave., Providence, R. |. La 
Salle Academy, Providence, R. !.—Mar- 
quette University. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


HEMINGWAY — Mrs. Elaine Y. Eaddy, 
Hemingway, S. C. Hemingway High 


School, Hemingway, S. C.—University of 
Georgia. 
SPARTANBURG — Mrs. Margaret Tate 


Burns, 212 West Wood St., Spartanburg, 
S. C, Spartanburg High School, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.—University of South Caro- 
lina. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


ELLENDALE—Edgar Bollinger, Ellendale, 
N. D. Cresbard High School, Cresbard, 
S. D.—South Dakota State College. 

LEAD—Miss Helen F. Morganti, 123/g So. 
Stone St., Lead, S. D. Lead High School, 
Lead, S. D.—South Dakota State Col- 
lege. 

LEMMON—Mrs. Lavelle M. Chillson, 500 
4 St. W,, Lemmon, S. D. Lemmon High 
School, Lemmon. S. D.—South Dakota 
State College. 

LYONS—Stanley Lee Sprague, Lyons, S. D. 
Lyons High School, Lyons, S. D.—South 
Dakota State College. 

TRENT—Archie N. Hill, Trent, S. D. Trent 
High School, Trent S. D.—Indiana Uni- 
versity Seminar. 

YANKTON—Richard J. 
17 St., Yankton, S. D. Yankton Senior 
High School, Yankton, S. D.—North- 
western University. 


TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS — Mrs. 


McCormack, 603 E. 


Jean Overton Saines, 
1017 Marcia Rd., Memphis, Ten. Hard- 
ing Academy, Memphis, Tenn.—Univer- 
sity of Tennessee. 


TEXAS 


AMARILLO—James F. Paschal, 3713 Len- 
wood Drive, Amarillo, Tex. Amarillo High 
School, Amarillo Tex. — University of 
Southern California. 

CARTHAGE—Mrs. Evelyn Underwood Click, 
120 So. Gaston, Carthage, Tex. Carthage 
High School, Carthage, Tex.—University 
of Texas. 

CHANNELVIEW — Miss Rebecca L. Tum- 
linson, 16422 No. Shore Driye, Channel- 
view. Tex. Channelview High School, 
Sammatvtow, Tex.—University of Hou- 
ston. 

DAISETTA—Charles Lee Zapp, P. O. Box 
226, Daisetta, Tex. Hull-Daisetta High 
School, Daisetta, Tex.—University of Tex- 
as. 

DENTON—Mrs. Venita L. Lukens, 601 Bo- 
livar, Denton. Tex. Lewisville High 
School, Lewisville, Tex.—North Texas 
State College. 

HOUSTON—Mrs. Billie Wise, 
Rd., Houston, Tex. 
nior High School, 
versity of Houston. 

KILLEEN — Mrs. Kathryn C. Sansabaugh, 
816 Williamson St., Killeen Tex. Killeen 
High School, Killeen Tex.—University of 
Texas. 

LA MARQUE—Mrs. Thelma Greene, 620 
Highway 348, La Marque, Tex. La Mar- 
Que High, La Marque, Texas.—Univer- 
Sity of Houston. 

LAMPASAS—Mrs. J. D. Bellamy, Box 815, 
Lar\pasas, Tex. Lampasas High School, 
La-\pasas, Tex.—University of Texas. 

LONCVIEW—Mrs. Ruth Gray, Route 2, 
Lorgview, Tex. Spring Hill High School, 
Lorgview, Tex.—University of Texas. 


1415 Wirth 
Spring Branch Se- 
Houston, Tex.—Uni- 
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LONGVIEW—Mrs. Dimple Edwards Hut- 
chings, Box 2302, Longview, Tex. Long- 
view High School, Longview Tex.—Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

McKINNEY—Mrs. Gary N. Minshew, 1704 
West St., McKinney, Tex. McKinney High 


School, McKinney, Tex.—North Texas 
State Collee. 
PEARSALL—Ralph M. Scott, Box 1341, 


Pearsall, Tex. Pearsall High School, Pear- 
sall, Tex.—Uniersity of Texas. 

SAN ANGELO—Ed 8B. Cole, 916 Preusser 
St., San Angelo, Tex. San Angelo, Cen- 
tral High School, San Angelo, Tex. — 
University of Texas. 

UTAH 


CASTLE DALE — Mrs. Jane McClenahan, 


Castle Dale, Utah. North Emery High, 
Huntington, Utah.—Brigham Noung 
University. 

MONROE—Leland Ray WHunsaker, Box 217, 
Monroe, Utah. So. Sevier High School 
Monroe, Utah.—Brigham Young Univer. 
sity. 

PRICE—Mrs. Lenore R. Hutchings, 625 E. 


3 No., Price, Utah. Carbon High School, 
Price, Utah.—Brigham (Young Univer- 
sity. 

PROVO—Brent C. Lindstrom, 728 E. 50 So., 
Provo, Utah. Provo High School, Pro- 
vo, Utah.—Brigham Young University. 


VERMONT 


BENNINGTON—Siter Joseph Marie, Little 
Flower Convent, Bennington, Vt. Fen- 
nington Catholic High School. Benning- 
ton, Vt.—St. Bonaventure University. 

BRANDON—Miss Madeline S. Buttles, 26 
Champlain St., Brandon, Vt. — Rutland 


High School, Rutland, Vt.—Boston Uni- 
versity. 
VIRGINIA 
CATHARPIN — Mrs. Elizabeth H. Rion, 
Road’s End Farm, Catharpin, Va. Fair- 


fax High School, Fairfax, Va.—University 
of Minnesota. 


WASHINGTON 


BURLINGTON — DeForrest Fletcher, 1113 
Markwood Rd., Burlington, Wash. Mt. 
Vernon Union High School, Mt. Vernon, 
Wash.—University of Washington. 

LONGVIEW—Mrs. Jean Reynolds England, 
1135 28 Ave., Longview, Wash. Mark Mor- 
ris, Longview, Wash.—University of Wa- 
shington. 

MONROE—Charles David Wickizer, Box 17, 
Monroe, Wash. Senior High School, Mon- 
roe, Wash. Montana State University at 


Missoula. 
MOSES LAKE—Mrs. Mary Ellen M. Smith, 
914 Grand Drive, Moses Lake Wash. 


Moses Lake High School, Moses Lake.. 
Wash.—University of Washington. 

SEATTLE—Sister Mary Annetta Cassidy, 
11544 Phinney Ave., Seattle, Wash. Blan- 
chet High School, Seattle, Wash.—Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

SPOKANE—Sister Mary Chewning, 1216 
No. Superior, Spokane, Wash. Holy Name 


Academy, Spokane, Wash. — Marquette 
University. 

TACOMA—Charles W. Croasdill, Jr. 10515 
Cedrona St. S. W, Tacoma, Wash. Clo- 


ver Park High School, Tacoma, Wash.— 
Brigham Young University. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
MULLENS—Mrs. W. C. Neal, 506 Brammer 


St,, Mullens, W. Va. Mullens High 
School, Mullens, W. Va.—West Virginia 
University. 


SALEM—Floyd L. Goodson, Route 2, Sa- 
lem, W. Va. Shirley School, Shirley, W. 
Va.—West Virginia University. 

WISCONSIN 


DARIEN—N. C. Huckaby, Box 272, Darin, 
Wis. Delavan-Darien High School, De- 
lavan, Wis.—University of Wisconsin. 

KEWASKUM—Miss Mary Lou Porinsky, 
10207 W. Park Ridge Ave., Wauwatosa. 
Wis. Kewaskum Community High School, 
Kewaskum, Wis.—Marquette University. 

MADISON—Mrs. Patsy Sumie Saiki, 352 W. 
Wilson St., Madison, Wis. Stevenson 
School, Honolulu, Hawaii.—University of 
Wisconsin. 

RACINE—Irwin W. Muehleisen, 809 Cleve- 
land Ave., Racine, Wis. Franklin High 
School, Racine, Wis.—University of Wis- 
consin. 

SUPERIOR—Mrs. Myrtle Halvorson 
na, Box 226, Belknap Shores, 


Rogi- 
Superior, 


Wis. Central High School, Duluth, Minn. 
University of Wisconsin. 

Rosemary O'Neill 
Wis, 


VERONAs—Mrs. 
Box 344, Verona, 


Miller, 


Verona Union 


High School, Verona, Wis.—University of 
Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN RAPIDS—Sister Mary Robert, 
440 Mead St., Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Assumption High School, Wisconsin, Ra- 
pids, Wis.—University of Notre Dame. 


WYOMING 
CARPENTER—Charles A. Smith, Carpen- 
ter, Wyo. Carpenter Public Schools, 


Carpenter, Wyo.—Univ. of Wyoming. 
CASPER—George Erwin Schell, 343 W. 8 
St. Casper, Wyo. Natrona County High 
School, Casper, Wyo.—University of Min- 
nesota. » 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON—Sister Mary Michael 
frey, Convent of Notre 
North Capitol and K. Sts., 
D. C. Academy of Notre 
ington, 


God- 

Dame — 
Washington, 
Dame, Wash- 
D. C.—Marquette University. 


PUERTO RICO 


HATO REY—Sister M. Evelius, Box 259, 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico, Colegio del Es- 
piritu Santo, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. — 
Columbia University. 


Thanks From Room 14 


Dear Sirs:— 


Room 14 thanks you for judging our 
paper second place. We were both sur- 
prised and happy to hear we won an 
award. 


On April 26, Bill Peterson, the edit- 
or of Ridgwey Record (our town’s 
newspaper), presented the award to 
Kay Fisher, Room 14’s editor. Mr. 
Peterson took some pictures for the 
Ridgway Record. After the pictures 
were taken we had a little party. 


Our room has not yet decided where 
to put the award, but we will soon 
have suggestions. 


Your friends, 


Room 14 
(Deborah Fay) 


Room 14, Central School, 
Ridgway, Pennsylvania 
We thank Room 14 for its 
courteous letter and for the news- 
paper clipping carrying their pic- 
ture. We hope they have decided 
on where to place their award and 
that they will have even greater 
success with their next issues —Ed. 


“Student Financial Aid’, a 56-page 
manual for use by college and uni- 
versity financial aid officers, is also 
a valuable asset for the secondary 
school guidance counselor. By ac- 
quainting themselves with the pro- 
cedures followed at the college level, 
the high schools can adjust their ap- 
proach in the interests of boys and 
girls who expect, and need, financial 
aid. Copies are available at $1.50 from 
the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1605 New Hampshire Ave., 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. This should 
be the source of features and inform- 
ative articles on a subject of vital in- 
terest to Advisers and staffs of stu- 
dent publications. 
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Scholastic journalism interests in 
Wisconsin are being served through 
the University’s Extension Division. 
Mr. R. L. Tottingham, Instructor in 
the School of Journalism and Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Wisconsin Jour- 
nalism Teacher-Advisers’ Council, is 
assembling a file of information on all 
organizations serving the school press 
field for the use of the Advisers in the 
state. When studying at Columbia in 
the fall of 1955 under a Ford Founda- 
tion grant, he became acquainted with 
CSPA work. A file of CSPA materials 
is now in his office. 

A newcomer to this list is the Blue 
Ridge Press Conference sponsored by 
the Journalism Department of Fur- 
man University Greenville, S. C. 
The first conference for high schools 
in North and South Carolina and 
Georgia was held on 26 March with a 
good attendance. An impromptu writ- 
ing contest proved to be the most 
popular feature of the event. Prof. 
Ira Baker, Head of the Department, 
was in charge. 


“The Power and Glory of the Writ- 
ten World”, an address by Allan Keller. 
assistant city editor of the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun, was the 
feature of the 33rd meeting of the 
Michigan Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, on 29 April. About 1400 student 
editors and Advisers attended the 
conference which was under the direc- 
tion of Prof. John V. Field, MIPA 
Director. Golden Pen Awards were 
given to Robert Granville, head of 
the English department, Ann Arbor 
High School, and treasurer of MIPA, 
A. Vernon Williams, head of the Eng- 
lish department, Central High School, 
Traverse City, and past president of 
MIPA, Myron Horowitz, director of 
student publications, Redford High 
School, Detroit. and past president of 
MIPA, and posthumously, to Guy 
Jameson, late director of student pub- 
lications at Howell and Birmingham 
High Schools and vice president of 
MIPA. 


The Indiana High School Press As- 
sociation had a busy and productive 
year. The 38th annual Convention was 
held last October at Franklin College, 
a joint Adviser-student division of- 
ficers meeting was held in Indiana- 
polis on 13 February with “More bene- 
fits for more members” as the keynote 
topic, and it co-hosted three spring 
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meetings. For the first time a Northern 
Conference was held on 26 March with 
Gary High School as the host. John 
Schrodt and Eugene Johnson, former 
and present Executive Secretaries, 
respectively, addressed the Wabash 
Valley Press Conference in Terre 
Haute on 23 April, and William L. 
Shirer, speaking on the Berlin crisis, 
addressed the eastern Indiana jour- 
nalism day at Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, on 30 April. Eighty high 
schools sent 750 Advisers and editors 
to the latter breaking all previous re- 
cords. And a long-standing friendly 
rivalry between the Indiana and Il- 
linois High School Press Associations 
has been decided on the basis of his- 
torical records. Indiana is a few 
months older than ISHSPA! 


Atlantic City, N. J., High School won 
top honors with 24 points in the 16th 
annual Press Tournament held at 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa., 
28 April, under the direction of Prof. 
Joseph C. Carter. With 12 points in 
news writing and 12 in radio editing 
contests, Atlantic City gets the Plaque 
for 1 year. Haverford Tomnship Senior 
High, Havertown, Pa., placed second 
with 22 points and Steinert Memorial 
High School, Trenton, N. J., took third 
with 20 points. An invitational event, 
65 secondary schools in Maryland, 
Delawarc, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania sent more than 350 students to 
the Tournament. President Millard E. 
Gladfelter of Temple University pre- 
sented engrossed citations to J. A. 
Livingston, financial editor of the 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin and to 
Frank Ankenbrand, Jr., publications 
Adviser, Haddonfield, N. J., High 
School, for their outstanding achieve- 
ments in their respective fields. 

Jersey Scholastic Editor reports the 
first North Jersey News Conference 
held on 24 March at Newton, N. J., 
High School, sponsored by the Sent- 
inel, the school’s newspaper, was at- 
tended by more than 100 from neigh- 
boring towns. Josephine Bonomo, 
Newark News reporter, and Joseph 
Durso, assistant city editor, The New 
York Times, addressed the meeting. 
Building circulation, gossip columns, 
money-making projects and keeping 
news up-to-date were the major topics 
of discussion. 

The Spring Press Conference of the 
SJVSPA held at Fresno, Cal., State 
College on 30 April, brought over 500 


editors and Advisers to the campus. 
A writing contest was feaiured, news- 
paper and yearbook awards were 
made, and Dr. Paul Sheehan, heac of 
the FSC department of journalism re- 
ceived the plaque for “distinguished 
service to school journalism”. 
PSPAids is a single green sheet, 
printed on both sides, and just large 
enough to fit into a business size en- 
velope. It is issued by the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association and 
each is a nugget of help and informa- 
tion for Advisers and editors. The 
state has nine regional areas, some of 
which have functioning press groups 
affiliated with the state organization, 
and others are being encouraged to 
complete the coverage. The latest is- 
sue of PSPA News concentrated on the 
publications contests for which entries 
are now being solicited, and the 1960 
convention which will be held on 21- 
22 October at Reading High School. 


The Maryland Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association held its 14th annual 
convention at Towson State Teachers 
College on ¥9 April with an attendance 
of 967 editors and Advisers. Certain 
administrative features of this annual 
pathering have been worked out over 
the years that may appeal to directors 
of other press associations. After the 
opening session, at which the principal 
speaker was Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the CSPA, the sectional 
meetings were listed as “Publication 
Problems and Possibilities”. There 
were 16 of these but each was given 
twice, one from 10:15 to 11:05 and the 
other from 11:05 to 11:45. Concur- 
rently, from 10;15 to 11:15, there were 
“Writing Tournaments” on News, 
Features, Editorials, Sports and Car- 
toons, but divided into three sections, 
Senior, Junior and Elementary Divi- 
sions. Then came a cafeteria style 
luncheon followed by 11 clinics, also 
given in two successive sessions. A 
final assembly gave the officers a 
chance to present the various awards 
and trophies. This attracted 100% of 
the entire convention. The clinics were 
conducted largely by leading Advisers, 
professional newspaper men and wo- 
men and yearbook publishers and 
authorities. 

James Buchanan, reporter for the 
Miami Herald, who spent two weeks 
in a Cuban jail for interviewing Austin 
Young, an escapee from a Castro im- 
prisonment, still feels he’s in the right 
business, he told 470 delegates to the 
State Convention of the Florida 
Scholastic Press Association at Ft. 
Lauderdale on the 28-30th of April. 
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“Cuba, today, 90 miles from Key West, 
is as close to being a Soviet satellite 
us any country could be’, he stated. 
The opening session was addressed 
py Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Di- 
rector, on “The Current Trend in 
School Publications”. Three series of 
writing contests were held—news- 
paper, yearbook and “extras”, which 
included photography, creative writ- 
ing, spelling, terminology, current 
events and cartoons—with judges 
largely from the professional fields. 
Newspaper and yearbook clinics, a 
banquet and dance, a Quill and Scroil 
breakfast, and a closing session ad- 
dressed by George Beebe, managing 
editor of the Miami News on “Latin 
America in the News”, completed the 
program. 

Turner Catledge, managing editor 
of The New York Times, Joe Pickle, 
managing editor of the Big Spring, 
Tex., Herald, and William E. Matthews, 
vice president and director of media 
relations and planning of Young and 
Rubicam, New York, were the featured 
speakers at the 33rd annual state con- 
vention of the Interscholastic League 
Press Conference held at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin, 6-7 May 1960. 
Eight workshops, a barbecue, writing 
contests, election of student, officers, 
announcement of newspaper ratings 
and winners of Individual Achieve- 
ment Awards, were highlights of the 
Conference. 


The 40th annual Illinois State High 
School Press Association convention 
will be held on 16-17 September at the 
University of Illinois in Champaign. 
Members of the Association are being 
urged to register early—before school 
closes, as a matter of fact—for, ac- 
cording to Director Glenn Hanson, the 
University staff will be hard pressed 
to handle such an early gathering. 
The limit on the size of a delegation 
has been raised from five to six. This 
is because the University will not be 
in session and new local hotel and 
motel accommodations are believed to 
be ample. An early start in solving 
publications problems and good 
Weather are two major factors in 
making the decision for a change of 
date. Plans are being made to take 
care of approximately 1000 delegates. 

More than 75 students from 27 high 
Schools attended the spring conference 
of the Oklahoma Interscholastic Press 
Association at the University of Okla- 
homa. Norman, on 25 March. Together 
with the fall meeting, over $00 attend- 
ed the conferences this year. Five 
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workshops were held to help prepare 
selected delegates to publish an edizion 
of the Okianoma Daiiy. A wide variety 
of sectional meetings, clinics and pan- 
els were featured during the day. 

High School Press Day at the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Oxkla., attracted 600 
editors and Advisers from Kansas, Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma on 29 April. 
Tulsa University newspaper and year- 
book staff members and professional 
journalists lead panels and discussion 
groups. 

The Missouri Interscholastic Press 
Association's newspaper contest 
brought in 761 entries from 66 schools 
and the total membership reported is 
143, a new record for both. The fifth 
annual Short Course will be held at 
the University of Missouri, Columbia, 
20-24 June, under the direction of Dr. 
William H. Taft, MIPA Director and 
associate professor in the School of 
Journalism. 


Approximately 100 editors and Ad- 
visers from Florida and Georgia at- 
tended the 10th annual Interscholastic 
Press Workshop conducted by Florida 
A & M University, Tallahassee, cn 2-5 
March. The Workshop is divided into 
two sections, newspapers and year- 
books, guided by consultants from the 
leading school and professional papers 
of the country. 


The OSP Bulletin asks “What do re- 
tail ads in the city newspapers have 
that ads in high school papers don’t 
have? Bargains”. It advises that some 
product or service should be featured. 
The Medford, Ore.. Hi-Times is one of 
the few high school papers in the state 
that convinces merchants they should 
do something about it. 

Don Carter of Newspaper Fund, Inc., 
and nine St. Louis journalists were on 
the 9 April Spring Conference pro- 
gram of the Southern Illinois School 
Press Association at Carbondale. The 
School Press Editor carried a list of 
member senior high school journalists 
with their future plans. The majority 
were going on the college. 


The South Dakota High School Press 
Association is preparing for its 36th 
annual fall convention at South 
Dakota State College, Brookings, on 1 
October. The deadline for newspaper 
entries is 1 June, for spring delivered 
yearbooks, 15 August, and for fall de- 
livered books, 1 September, all to be 
reported on at the convention. This 
date is earlier than usual to avoid col- 


Coming Events 


16-17 Sept—40th Annual Convention, 
Illinois High School Press Associa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

1 Oct.—Western Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, Wilkinsburg, High 
School, Pittsburgh. 

1 Oct.—36th Annual Convention, 
South Dakota School Press Asso- 
ciation, State College, Brookings. 

7-8 Oct——Oregon High School Press 
Conference, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 

11 Oct.—14th annual high school jour- 
nalism Conference, State College, 
Bemidji, Minn. 

14-15 Oct.—20th Annual Conference 
and Short Course on Yearbook Pro- 
duction, Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, Columbia University, 
New Yorlk, N. Y. 

14-15 Oct—Annual Convention, Em- 
pire State Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
i $ 

21-22 Oct.—Annual Convention, Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association, 
Reading High School, Reading. 

28-29 Oct.—39th Annual Convention, 
Indiana High School Press Associa- 
tion, Franklin College, Franklin. 

Rees s «% 

9-11 March—37th Annual Convention, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


lege homecomings and the opening of 
the pheasant hunting season. More 
than 900 registered for the 1959 con- 
vention which was the largest in the 
Association’s history. The _ editor’s 
gathering is the largest state-wide 
Student event of any organization in 
South Dakota. 


Education Funds, Inc., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has announced a nation- 
wide plan to help parents finance 
education costs from current income. 
It furnishes sums from $700 to $2500 
a year, with a maximum of $10,000 for 
four years, to cover all expenses. Pay- 
ments to cover the advances are made 
in monthly installments. 


“The Graphic Arts Industry and 


School Newspapers” by Joseph M. 
Murphy, CSPA Director, in the Spring 
issue of Graphic Arts Education 
touches upon the part the printer 
plays in the making of a good school 
publication. This is related to the 
Typographical Contest conducted each 
year by the International Graphic 
Arts Education Association and the 
CSPA. 





A School Publishes 
The Community Paper 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


Two texts the staff has found help- 
ful in its production problems are 
Weekly Newspaper Management (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1952) and Pro- 
ducing the Duplicated School News- 
paper (lowa State University Press, 
1959). 


With the electronic stencil, pictures 
are printed occasionally to supple- 
ment news coverage. By utilizing a 
picture-in-a-minute camera and the 
services of an office supply firm in a 
nearby city which has the equipment 
to transfer the pictures onto an elec- 
tronic stencil in a matter of minutes, 
it is possible to print pictures several 
hours after the event occured. 

Since the paper is a product of the 
school, it is essentially an activity of 
public concern. The school’s public 
relations program attempts to impress 
on the community the value of the 
project to the school student as well as 
its worth as a community organ. 

Every attempt has been made by the 
Arrow staff to give the community a 
quality newspaper. Every story is 
double checked for accuracy to avoid 
any possibility of errors in fact or in 
the writing mechanics. The staff 
realizes, too, that their publication 
must look like a newspaper—one that 
has reader appeal— to be accepted as 
a community publication. 


These things Arrow members have 
learned: Accuracy in reporting is of 
prime consideration; promptness in 
meeting obligations is necessary; har- 
monious working with others is valu- 
able. 


Trentland Arrow members have 
learned, too, that journalism can be 
more than “just putting out a paper.” 
In addition to learning the funda- 
mentals of writing and the mechanics 
of duplicated publications, Arrow staf- 
fers have learned that there is ex- 
citement in meeting people, satisfac- 
tion in accepting extra duties and 
fascination in recording the history of 
the community. 


Teachers College Division 


Considers Change Of Name 


Bonelyn Lugg of the Mansfield, Pa., 
State College, was elected President 
of the Teachers College Division of 
the CSPA at the March Convention. 
Dr. Lucille N. Clay, State Teachers 
College, Frostburg, Md., Paul M. Craun, 
State College, East Stroudsburg, Pa., 


Sixteen 


and Miss Mary E. Casey, State Teach- 
ers College, Salem, Mass., were re- 
named to the Advisory Board of the 
Division. 

Features of the 3-day session were 
an opening panel discussion on “News 
Appeal of the Campus Newspaper” 
which included the professional view- 
point of Eugene Berg, Assistant Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, a tour of The 
New York Times and Daily News, Dr. 
Earl F. Robacker’s (White Plains, N. 
Y., High School) critique of the TC 
newspapers, a luncheon in John Jay 
Hall with Dr. Thomas E. Barry, Ad- 
viser to Quad Angles, West Chester, 
Pa., State College, speaking on “Jour- 
nalism on the Campus”, and two sem- 
inars conducted by Prof. Earl M. 
Hite, Millersville, Pa., State College, 
and Dr. Arthur F. Nicholson, Indiana, 
Pa., State College, on “Enlivening the 
Campus Paper” and “Freedom of the 
College Press”, respectively. The dis- 
cussion on the latter was termed the 
“hottest” of the Division’s activities. 

The business meeting held in the 
Louis XVI Suite of the Waldorf on 
Saturday morning, just preceding the 
concluding luncheon of the Conven- 
tion, elected the officers for 1960-61 
and discussed a proposal made by the 
CSPA Director, that the name be 
changed from the Teachers College 
Division to the College-University Di- 
vision. The name “Teacher” is being 
dropped from the title of many 
Teachers Colleges and “State College” 
is the substitution. Further, stated 
the Director, many of the publications 
which are basically Teachers College 
or School of Education productions, 
now enter the College-University Con- 
test classification. 

It was voted to table final action un- 
til the December meeting of the Exec- 
utive Committee but, subsequently, a 
resolution was approved in favor of 
the change to permit appropriate 
action by the CSPA. Miss Patricia 
Carey, outgoing President, reported on 
a revised Constitution to the mem- 
bers. 


Death Takes Two Advisers 


Miss Daisy J. Davis, for many years 
Adviser to the Budget, the magazine 
of Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, N. J., 
died on February 5, four years after 


her retirement. The Budget was a 
charter member of the CSPA and 
maintained its membership without a 
break from 1925 through 1960. The 
Entry Forms from 1925 through 1929 
did not require the signature of the 
Adviser but from the writing on the 
early ones it is believed Miss Davis 
was the Adviser for the period through 


1956 when she retired at the end of 
that school year. 


She was also a member of the aAd- 
visers Association, receiving Life Mem- 
bership when she retired. In March, 
1952, she received the Gold Key of the 
Association, the same year that Presi- 
dent Truman addressed the Conven- 
tion and was presented a Key. 


Mrs. Lucille N. Moler, former Ad- 
viser to Silver Chips, the newspaper 
of the Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Md., and a moving spirit 
in the Maryland Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, of which she was President, 
died on March 11 after a long illness. 
She retired in 1958 because of her ill- 
ness which was also, the last year of 
her service as an Adviser. Her paper 
had been a member of the CSPA since 
1944. She had been for a long time 
a member of the Advisers Association, 
The Gold Key was presented to her 
1954. 


Both Advisers had served on CSPA 
committees, had contributed to the 
Review, and conducted sectional meet- 
ings at the annual Conventions. 


Camp Publications Conference 
July 18, At Harrison, Maine 


The Third Annual Journalism Con- 
ference, a one-day meeting to foster 
a greater interest in camper-produced 
newspapers and magazines, will be 
held at Camp Zakelo, Harrison, Maine, 
on Monday, July 18. 


Sponsored by Mrs. Zak Zarakov, 
associate director of Camp Zakelo, 
this conference has drawn an in- 
creasing number of campers and 
counselors from the New Eng- 
land area. Local newspaper ta- 
lent, in which Maine abounds, 4 
demonstration of cartooning, meetings 
on specific editorial and technical de- 
tails, a sumptuous luncheon, and the 
hospitality for which the Camp Direct- 
ors, Zak and Lillian Zarakov are noted, 
contribute notably to the success of 
the conference. 


The 1960 gathering will be no less 
than those of the preceding years and 
promises to offer more for those de- 
sirous of starting or improving their 
camp publications. 


Correction 


Through error, the Echo, the print- 
ed newspaper of the Bridgeton, N. J. 
High School, entered in the 1501-2500 
classification, was listed as from New 
York. Apologies are extended to the 
staff and the Adviser, Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Kirby. 


The School Press Review 





It ls Not Too Late to Think of 1960 Staff Awards 
for the Outstanding Member 


Here’s “Top” Honor 
p 


Here, on the left, is a picture of the 


STAFF MEMBER HONOR AWARD 


a Medal designed by artists and 
made in gold finish — 
measuring one and one-eighth inches 


in diameter... 


to be engraved as you order with no 


additional charge. 


This is an Award given to a Staff Member 


for Meritorious Service. 


The cost is five dollars. Order blanks must be obtained from CSPA. Normal delivery is within 


two or three weeks after orders are placed. Why not order NOW! 


LONG AWAITED ....+. «s+ « & MEW PUSLICATIONI 


Springboard To Journalism 
A STUDY GUIDE IN SCHOOL NEWSPAPER PRACTICES 


Edited by Benjamin W. Allnutt 
(A Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association publication.) 


This publication represents the best thought of many Advisers to school newspapers throughout the 
Nation on the major phases of writing and producing a publication. For more than a year, numerous 
people have worked on the several chapters, writing and revising, culling and collecting, to give the best of 
their efforts in the minimum of space for practical use by staffs and Advisers. A committee screened the 
contributions and it is believed their efforts will speak for themselves throughout the chapters. This is 
a sequel to, but not a revision of, the Journalism Syllabus of 1944. It is one more step towards a bet- 
ter guide for better papers. 


CONTENTS 
Principles and Objectives of School Publica- VII. Interviewing 


tions VIII. Learning to Copyread 
IX. 


II. Writing the News Story 
III. 
IV. 
if 
VI. 


To CSPA and CSPAA members — $2.75. 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Writing the Editorial a 
Writing the Feature Story 

Writing the Sports Story 
Writing the Headline 


XII. 
XIII. 


To others — $3. 


Makeup 

Advertising 

A Public Relations Blueprint 
Bibliography 

Appendix—Critical Analysis of Student 
Writing 


Ten or more copies — $2.50 each 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Invites You 


To Enter Your Publication In The 


26th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE AND CONTEST 


An annual rating by an experienced Board of Judges to give each Adviser and yearbook staff a clear 
and concise idea of the standing of their book by comparison with other books issued by similar schools. 


Each book is checked against the itemized 1,000 point scoring system as it appears in the 36-page 
“Yearbook Fundamentals.” The comments, suggestions and criticism are entered in the score book which 
is forwarded to the entrants after the announcements of ratings at the Annual Yearbook Conference. In 
addition to the list of items to be scored, the “Yearbook Fundamentals” carries explanatory text of ad- 
ditional value to both Advisers and staffs. 

Circulars and Entry Forms were mailed on May l. 


DEADLINE: July 1, 1960. RATINGS ANNOUNCED: October 14, 1960. 
For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCING the... 


Twentieth Annual Short Course 


YEARBOOK PRODUCTION 


to be held at 


Columbia University in the City of New York 


Friday and Saturday, October 14-15, 1960 


A series of meetings, discussions and clinics for staff and Advisers designed as a unified, progressive 
course in the organization, production and publishing of the yearbook. 

A concluding luncheon will be held on Saturday, October 15, at the Waldorf Astoria, featuring a speaker 
and a topic of outstanding importance in the yearbook field. 

Placings in the 1960 Critique and Contest will be announced on Friday, October 14. An exhibition of 
outstanding yearbooks will be held in the Rotunda of Low Memorial Library on the University campus. 

Announcements and Registration Forms will be mailed to all schools on September 1. 

For additional information, write: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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